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Monopolies of 1924 


“To break the combined power of the private monopoly 
system,” said Senator La Follette, “‘s the one paramount 
issue of the 1924 campaign”’ 


‘By William L. Chenery 


International Polo 


“‘A ball game and a horse race combined, 
with every thrill which either can supply” 


By Capt. Percy Redfern Creed 





Return of the Outcast 


Where Russia Stands Today in the Official Family of 
Nations 
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STATE BONDS 


BLIGATIONS of a sovereignty backed by its 
full taxing power. Enjoying special exemptions 
from taxation. Free of all] United States Government 


Income taxes. 


The National City Company has participated in the 
distribution of the bonds of 38 States of strong financial 
standing, as well as the bonds of literally hundreds ot 


Counties and Municipalities. 


You will find an attractive selection of such bonds in 
our complete list of recommendations which will be 


mailed to you on request. 





THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 
National City Bank Building, New York 


SHORT TERM NOTES 


You will find offices in 
more than 50 leading 
cities in the United 
States, Canada and 
abroad. 


ACCEPTANCES 














AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


140th Dividend 
1 arterly dividend of Two Dollars and 
Mi cnetiig ay re per share will be paidon Wednesday, 
Oct. 15, 1924, to stockholders of record at the close of 


i , Sept. 20, 1924. 
business on Saturday: 5epy- OrR-SMITH, Treasurer. 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
Brooklyn, N. Y., August 19, 1924 
DIVIDEND NO. 115 


A regular quarterly dividend of 24 per cent on the 
capital stock of Mergenthaler Linotype Company will 
be paid on Sept. 30, 1924, to the stockholders of record 
as they appear at the close of business on Sept. 3, 1924. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 

JOS. T. MACKEY, Treasurer. 











Sixteen More Days! 


On September 15, THE INDEPENDENT’s 
competition will close. You have but 
sixteen davs to write down your reasons 
for choosing one of the three major 
candidates, and mail the result to the. 
competition editor. The cogency of the 
arguments alone, and not the presidential 
choice, carries weight in the decision. 
Two prizes—$1s0 and $1co— are of- 
fered to both men and women. 


Win votes for your candidate and 
you may win a prize for yourself ! 


The Independent 


Editorial and General Offices: 


aol 9 Arlington St., B 
Publication Office: 10 Ferry St., Concord, vin 
R. E. as iy 
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The President Speaks 
Prrepubtcan COOLIDGE, in accepting the 


Republican nomination, spoke, as was to be 

expected, with clarity, hard common sense, and 
conviction. Denying that the chief issue of the cam- 
paign is honest government, he reviewed the 
positive achievements of the Republican administra- 
tion. Particularly, he emphasized the necessity for 
economy, and the efforts made by the Republicans 
to reduce the cost of government, to lower taxes, 
and scale down the national debt. He showed no de- 
sire to dodge an issue or hide behind empty phrases. 
Foreign policy and domestic issues were candidly 
discussed. His outstanding phrase was one of the 
last sentences in the speech: “‘The people want a 
government of common sense.”’ This will undoubt- 
edly be the mainstay of the Republican appeal. 

Mr. Coolidge’s defense of the honesty of the Re- 
publican administration was not the strongest part 
of his discourse. It is true that suspected officials 
have been indicted and unworthy ones dismissed. 
It is true that the public has faith in the President’s 
integrity and believes that he will punish dishon- 
esty. As he said: “The people of this country hate 
corruption. They know my position. They know the 
law will be enforced.” It is true that the administra- 
tion has been purged and is walking now humbly 
and with contrite heart. But the stubborn fact re- 
mains that neither the President nor his party 
showed any zeal whatever to investigate the guilty 
until forced by an overwhelming public opinion. 
For this inertia, rather than for the actions of the 
culpable officials, the Republican party will be held 
tesponsible by many of its former supporters. 

The development in the President’s political per- 
sonality was reflected in the tone of quiet self-confi- 
dence in which he discussed the various issues 
and questions under consideration. He gave the 
impression of realizing the public’s confidence in 
him—in Calvin Coolidge. Not as an accidental 
President, as the ineffectual general of a mutinous 
amy, but indorsed and upheld by the practically 
unanimous choice of the rank and file of his own 
party, he spoke as one having authority. 


He did not rise to the same heights of eloquence 
as did Davis, nor was there the same smooth con- 
tinuity of thought in his arrangement of ideas. He 
did not thrill or inspire, but he built a solid founda- 
tion on which his followers may stand with a sense 
of real security. 


The Vice Presidential Candidates 


. i contrast between the acceptance speeches of 
Messrs. Bryan and Dawes is a fair measure of 
the men. Mr. Bryan spread himself. Long-winded, 
diffuse, vague, but on the whole innocuous and not 
nearly as radical as his opponents had hoped, he 
followed the traditional lines laid down for vice 
presidential candidates. His speech proved nothing 
in particular except that he is not the best orator in 
the Bryan family. 

General Dawes, two-fisted, hard hitting, accepts 
the challenge of the radicals and carries the fight in- 
to their camp. Thoroughly at home in his subject, 
he knows what to say and says it hard. His strategy 
is bold and his tactics aggressive. In effect, he ignores 
on most questions the Democratic party, as a party 
of straddle and compromise, and concentrates his 
fire on the menace of the radicals. It is a strategy 
which sometimes wins battles but loses campaigns. 
Only yesterday, La Follette was a Republican; his 
chief support is in States which are normally Repub- 
lican. It will be wise to remember the history of the 
Ig12 campaign when Taft and Roosevelt killed each 


_ other off for the benefit of Wilson. Some day, the 


radical movement must be met. “Practical politi- 
cians” would postpone the meeting till a later day. 

General Dawes is not afraid. He may alienate 
Pinks and Progressives, but he is right in assuming 
that Americans like straight talk. Conviction and 
courage command respect. His attitude is positive 
and the country is sick of the timid pussy-footing, 
vote-seeking politician. 

As a statesman who knows European politics at 
first hand, General Dawes’ support of the World 
Court carries weight. Whether from personal con- 
viction or because he is bound by the party plat- 
form, he does not support American membership in 
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the League of Nations. Between the lines of his 
speech, however, pro-Leaguers can find more com- 
fort than Mr. Coolidge vouchsafed them. 

General Dawes does not talk like a traditional 
candidate for the vice presidency. He visualizes the 
campaign differently from his associates; perhaps 
he will alter its entire development. 


The Klan in Retreat and Defeat 


W HEN Jack C. Walton as Governor of Okla- 


homa was fighting the Ku-Klux Klan with 
State troops, moderate opinion concluded that he 
was an excitable person doing a good work in a bad 
way. When the courts blocked his attempt to keep 
the Legislature from convening, and the Legislature 
impeached him on grounds that had every appear- 
ance of solidity, that seemed to be the end of Wal- 
ton. By no exercise of the imagination could he be 
pictured as a spotless martyr eternally devoted to 
the reign of law. 

But now, Walton emerges victorious. The Demo- 
cratic party of Oklahoma, its eyes open both to the 
man and the Klan issue, has chosen him as its candi- 
date for the United States Senate. In Oklahoma, this 
nomination is usually equivalent to election. Party 
leaders, even those who helped to impeach him as 
governor, say that the Klan fight against him will 
not be carried further. 

Only one interpretation can be put upon this 
event. Walton’s victory marks the beginning of the 
end of Klan power in politics. If there ever was a 
Klan-ridden State, it was Oklahoma. Walton could 
not have become governor without Klan approval. 
If ever an executive earned whole-souled Klan an- 
tagonism, that man was Walton. He turned against 
the group that elected him; he used illegally the full 
financial and military powers of the State against the 
hooded order. His success in the senatorial primary, 
therefore, demonstrates, as no other campaign could, 
that the Klan has been overwhelmingly disavowed 
by public opinion in one of its strongholds. The 
moral effect is bound to be tremendous wherever the 
Klan is in politics. 

Probably, no such verdict could have been re- 
turned in Oklahoma three months ago. In the mean- 
time, the national conventions of the two great 
parties adopted planks reaffirming civil and religious 
liberty. With the eyes of the country upon them, 
leader after leader declared against the Klan; and 
their words went from one end of the country to the 
other by radio. In the Democratic Convention, the 
anti-Klan forces scored two victories: they defeated 
a candidate backed by Klan States and who had 
been noncommittal on the whole question; and they 
demonstrated that they had the votes specifically 
to denounce the Klan by resolution if they had 
seriously wished to do so. After the convention, 
many tongues were loosed that had been sealed; the 


order had been brought to bay. So clearly was this 
the case, that La Follette soon corrected the omission 
of the Klan issue from his platform by giving out an 


, interview voicing the obvious truth that the order 


was on its way out of the political scene. This judg. 
ment the verdict in Oklahoma confirms, and corrob. 
orative evidence may be seen in other States— 
notably Ohio, Texas, and Arkansas. 


The Klan may continue to be with us for a long 
* time; in spots and on occasion it may flash again in 


politics. But it is of ever-lessening significance na. 
tionally. Its probable evolution is toward the quie. 
tude of lodgedom, there to be only one of many 
secret societies that are of more interest to members 


. than to the body politic. As a militant organization, 


the Klan is done for. Of course, this does not mean 
that religious and racial differences will never re. 
appear in American politics; in fact, they seem fated 
to appear in cycles. But the Klan itself is clearly a 
waning phenomenon. 


Our Duty to Civilization 
|e the La Follette group, from Dr. Leo §, 


Rowe, Director General of the Pan-American 
Union, from the Foreign Policy Association, and 
from various newspaper and magazine writers come 
severe attacks on the Administration for its policy 
of interference in the affairs of Central American 
countries. The attacks do not show the earmarks of 
a concentrated political or foreign propaganda, but 
seem rather to be the result of genuine anxiety as to 
just where our unquestioning acceptance of an 
apparently divine right to “police” our lesser 
neighbors may lead us. For years, the custom has 
been growing in both Democratic and Republi 
can administrations. Each has in its time sent 
marines into Santo Domingo, Cuba, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, or some other little Caribbean nation. In 
every case, there has been a specific and a general 
justification. The former has usually been the pro- 
tection of American lives or property or the support 
of a constitutionally elected government against 
rebels. The latter has been our “duty to civiliza- 
tion,” as one of the Boston papers recently put it, to 
maintain law and order in these areas of constant 
turmoil. 

Our “duty to civilization” is a curious thing. It 
was that duty which impelled us into an European 
war. It was that duty to which many patriotic 
Americans appealed in an effort to have us thrown 
our lot with the Allies, even prior to the Lusitania 
outrage. Yet, it is that same duty on which the 
Republican Solons now base their policy of staying 
away from Europe. Repeatedly, European nations 
have pleaded with us as a nation to join thet 
councils, pointing out the real menace to Europeal 
civilization of our abstention. Uninvited, we havt 
plunged neck high in the affairs of Central Americal 
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nations, whose civilization, if any, is but of academic 
interest to us, and to whom revolution is normal. 
In the performance of our “duty to civilization,” 
we will risk money and lives, and squander orders 
and advice where there is nothing of consequence, 
not even the Monroe Doctrine, at stake, while we 
refuse the mere gift of “common counsel” when the 
heritage of our forefathers trembles. An armed inter- 
vention is apparently not a “foreign entanglement”’; 
a seat at the Council of Nations seems to be. 


Zero in Propaganda 
— pacifist propagandists attack “*Mo- 


bilization Day” with a vituperative energy 
abounding in fighting words. Of such is E. Merrill 
Root, who describes the day in a recent issue of The 
Messenger of Peace as a “‘murder school,” and asks: 


Who has decided that you and I must emulate Pots- 
dam? Who has decided that a free American citizen shall 
become a pernicious spiritual dummy? Who has the right 
to order me, like one of the old Czar’s moujiks under the 
knout, to go through the manceuvres of a trained ape? 


This sort of drivel does no good to the cause of 
Peace; it insults, very gratuitously, honest and pa- 
triotic men whose lives are passed in the service of 
their country; it encourages only the extreme 
emotional fringe of the pacifist movement. In a 
discussion that calls for sobriety, good sense, and 
patriotism, it rises like a cry out of bedlam. 


Guilty, But — 


THE wretched story of the trial for murder of the 

young degenerates, Leopold and Loeb, has been 
spread on the front pages of our newspapers for 
weeks. The public has taken sides with vehemence. 
The man in the street has apparently decided that, 
for a number of reasons, the death penalty should be 
imposed. Apparently, psychiatry has not convinced 
the ordinary, conservative citizen that free will has 
ceased to exist, that a man is simply the agent of his 
subconscious self, instead of being the responsible 
architect of his destiny. Those popular alienists who 
hold that anyone who commits an atrocious crime 
ls insane — on the theory that if he were not insane 
he would not commit it — advocate in effect the 
complete overthrow of the penal system on which 
the restraint of crime has been based time out of 
mind. 

Such a change was forecast years ago by Samuel 
Butler in his romance of an Utopian State. There, a 
man was sent to jail for the crime of being sick, and 
sent to the hospital for the disease of committing a 
crime. Perhaps some such change will come with 
fuller knowledge and profounder study. But, at 
Present, we must continue to believe that men who 
are not idiots or feeble-minded or insane are 


responsible for their actions in spite of the handicap 
of an inadequate supply of glands. Also, the public 
feels, rightly or wrongly, that expensive alienists 
who explore the psychology of wealthy criminals 
are not available for the defense of the penniless 
murderer, and that consistent and even-handed 
justice should treat these wretched young men with 
no more consideration than would be shown to any 
killer in the underworld. 

It is a black chapter in the book of human wicked- 
ness, a shuddering glimpse into the abysses of the 
human soul. Doctors and police-court judges, 
reporters and psychologists have always known the 
ingenious perseverance of men to make themselves 
lower than the beasts, but to the normal, innocent 
public the complex depravity of these young men is 
a new and shocking thing. The country will feel 
happier and more decent when the incident is closed. 


Rotten Boroughs 
ee the American public was treated to 


an amusing morning’s reading when the press 
carried stories of the temporary eclipse of certain 
Rhode Island State Senators who had been over- 
come by a gas bomb placed in the Senate Chamber. 
Later, it developed that the Republican members of 
that body had all fled to Massachusetts, thereby 
blocking any hope of legislation from a legislature 
already deadlocked for eight months. Behind the 
humorous aspect of this picture there is an ex- 
tremely serious situation, not indigenous to Rhode 
Island alone, but to every State in the Union in 
which industrial development and urban growth 
have been marked phenomena during the last 
thirty years. 

In a recent issue of the Survey, statistics are pro- 
duced by Mr. Orville A. Welsh to show that the 
urban population of this country has increased 
250 per cent in the last thirty years, while the 
rural population has increased less than twenty- 
five per cent. In practically every State on the 
middle Atlantic seaboard, and in Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois as well, State constitutions are so framed 
that at least one branch of the State Legislature is 
made up somewhat as the Federal Senate is, namely: 
by equal representation from geographical units, like 
counties, boroughs, or townships, regardless of the 
population in each. These units have remained un- 
changed in generations, but discrepancies in the 
number of voters they contain is ever mounting. 

The rural counties in these States are almost 
invariably Republican, the urban, Democratic. So, 
in States like Rhode Island, New York, New Hamp- 
shire, Maryland, and New Jersey, the majority of 
the people have elected Democratic governors, but 
the minority have elected Republican State Senates 
or Legislatures. The legislative machine is thereby 
deadlocked and minority obstruction prevails. In 
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Rhode Island, the gas-bomb episode was theculmina- 
tion of a long fight on the part of the Democrats, 
numerically in the majority, to force a program 
of reform on the Republicans, who controlled the 
Senate through their rural towns (the unit for 
Senate representation). Eleven cities, with a popu- 
lation of 501,362 out of 604,397 for the whole State, 
had but eleven Senators, while thirteen small towns, 
with a total population of 17,807, had thirteen 
Senators. It is, of course, possible to quote figures 
almost as absurd in our Federal Senate representa- 
tion, but the analogy is hardly pertinent, inasmuch 
as our separate States represent widely differing 
sections of the Union, whereas within a given State 
there should be a certain homogeniety of interest. 
Furthermore, within the States the cleavage is be- 
tween the cities and the rural districts, regardless 
of their geographical positions. 

To remedy this situation, a reapportionment of 
geographical districts in each State is essential. This 
requires constitutional conventions, and the latter 
demand strong public support; but the paths of 
reform are so devious and the ignorance or indiffer- 
ence of the average mortal in affairs politic so great, 
that it may require many a year to purge ourselves 
of our “rotten boroughs.” 


Another Weakened Link 


HETHER the British Parliament ratifies the 

Anglo-Soviet treaty and trade agreement or 
not, the document contains one point of peculiar 
significance for England, historically and constitu- 
tionally: it is signed for Great Britain, not by the 
King, but simply by Prime Minister MacDonald 
and Sir Arthur Ponsonby, Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. The circumstance has caused no 
little stir in English official circles where two ex- 
planations are advanced: first, that since there is no 
titular head of the Soviet Government and Christian 
Rakovsky, together with his assistants, signed the 
treaty for the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, 
the signature of the King is not necessary. Far more 
significant is the explanation that if King George 
affixes his signature, the document immediately 
becomes binding upon all of the self-governing 
dominions, a potential cause for a recurrence of 
such an incident as Canada’s flat refusal to ratify 
the Lausanne Treaty. 

Not such a great while ago, a minister from the 
Irish Free State presented his papers in Washington 
and was duly accredited with the consent of the 
British Government; a Canadian minister at Wash- 
ington has been a moot question for some little 
time; Canada’s insistence upon her autonomy Is a 
constant source of worry in Downing Street. And 
now, the Government has signed a treaty without 
the assistance of the King.: Significant factors, these, 
in the gradually weakening chain of Empire. 


'a reward. May the best man win. 


So This is Faris! 
oo Sedalia, Missouri, a resonant but some. 


what flutelike voice rises to ask if a party 
which has advocated many issues “years before 
thought of by others” —a phrase which succes. 
fully obscures a simple thought — ought not to be 
entrusted with the task of enforcing the laws cover. 
ing those issues. “Is it not time,” asks the speaker in 
his clear treble, “is it not time that the candidates 
of this party . . . are entitled to be elected . . . to 
enforce the laws which both the other parties have 
so signally failed to enforce?” To this vibrant query 
the answer of all forward-looking men must be, 
“Tt is indeed high time.” 
Heretofore, the public has signally failed to elect 
a candidate of the Prohibition party, whose issues 
up to the present time have been so signally unen. 
forced. Hence, the election of Mr. H. P. Faris, the 
orator of Sedalia, Missouri, to the high office of 
President of the United States might be viewed with 
alarm as being in the nature of an innovation, 
Mere novelty, however, should not deter us. His 
party thought out first the bright idea of prohibition 
and, therefore, by the logic of politics is entitled t 


Bigger and Better Prunes 


Op ERATION after generation, the prune per. 
sisted in the face of gastronomic contempt. 
When all else failed, those solemn persons who 
write jokes could depend upon the comic papers 
taking their endless variants of the eternal triangle 
of the boarder, the landlady, and the prune. 

Now all is changed. California, land of miracles, 
dragged the prune from the depths and reformed 
it. A playwright can still create the boarding-house 
atmosphere by having an actor say “Prunes,” but 
that merely shows how far the drama lags behind 
life and how tightly audiences are bound by the 
traditions of a sadder, earlier time. 

The minute and wizened prune of our long. 
suffering forefathers has gone the way of all frutt, 
and in its saucer rises, Phoenix-like, the standardized 
prune of commerce and science, large as an egg and 
twice as filling. Actually, bejewelled epicures may 
now be heard ordering prunes in the best hotels. 

Today’s super-prune is both respectable and 
advertised. It has a codperative association all its 
own, manned by shrewd executives who rest thet 
claims to greatness upon improving both the prune 
and its market. Systematically, they are working 
toward the great day when no corner of the world 
shall be without bigger and better prunes. The 
renaissance of the prune has its lesson for struggling 
humanity. Considering the cycle of the prune, there 
is no occasion for anyone to be discouraged ove 
anything. 
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Do You Obey the Volstead Act? 


More Answers to Mr. Chapman 


Bristol, Tenn. 
To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 


DeaR SIR, — 

] was greatly pleased to learn that THe InpE- 
PENDENT had changed hands and to find it so much 
improved in every respect. Its editorials and its 
book reviews are now apparently the equal of any. 

But in spite of all this, your bootlegging number 
is too much for me. A paper that condones the 
violation of law, however that law may irk the dis- 
approvers of it— such a paper cannot possibly 
possess enough virtues to offset its moral obtuseness 
in respect to Christian altruism. 

For the latter phrase is the whole point of pro- 
hibition. The indiscriminate use of intoxicants is a 
curse to any country. The happy medium between 
“Wet” and “Dry” is as Utopian an idea as has ever 
been imagined. 

The question is simply this: Are the men who 
have been in the habit of drinking moderately will- 
ing, for the sake of the vast multitude who cannot 


restrain their appetite for intoxicants, to abstain 


from a self-indulgence that is crassly indifferent to 
others? 

The utter selfishness of these scorners of prohibi- 
tion is repulsive. It is painful indeed to find a man 
like John Jay Chapman lending himself to a propa- 
ganda so utterly out of keeping with one’s presup- 
positions as to that gentleman. So much the worse 
for him, and for your entire aggregation of law- 
breakers. The bootlegger of the ignorant sort is 
nothing like so despicable to me, and millions like 
me, as your high-brow encouragers of him. 

You have a letter from the editor of that apostate 
journal, the Chicago Tribune. Why not one, for 
instance, from the editor of the Outlook? 

Well, to be frank, I am grieved. I was looking 
forward to the weekly INDEPENDENT with so much 
pleasure. But it’s all off now. I know all the argu- 
ments against prohibition, and don’t care to have 
them flaunted at me any more. If you wink at the 
violation of the Eighteenth Amendment, how can I 
be sure that you will not wink at any other moral 
requirement that may happen to be distasteful? 
No journalistic bootlegging in act or sympathy 
for me. 

Therefore, adieu. You needn’t trouble to return 
the balance due on my canceled subscription. Only 
drop my name from your mailing list. Please do me 
this favor. 

You are free to choose your crowd; and I mine. 
But even Mr. Chapman cannot make bootleggers 
and their patrons respectable. When you become 


independent enough not to be the tool of boot- 
leggers, please let me know. Till then, farewell. - 

Yours disappointedly, 

. » Siar 





New York. 
To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

In his letter upon prohibition, John Jay Chapman 
probes the issue to a greater depth than that reached 
by the expediency of the measure or justifiability of 
its enactment. He challenges the conscience of the 
citizen and frankly reveals the operation of his own. 
It is hard to differ with the author of ‘“‘Letters and 
Religion.” The sympathetic appreciation of New 
Testament teaching displayed in that book places 
him above narrow criticism, and yet there are many 
who cannot accept his viewpoint and whose con- 
sciences find it impossible to discover excuse for 
violation of the law. The intention of the Eighteenth 
Amendment is unquestionable. The Volstead Act 
eliminated all ambiguity in its language. The funda- 
mental obligation of citizenship in this democratic 
republic is obedience to law — the loyal acceptance 
of the judgment of the majority expressed in the 
legislation. 

Arbitrary, unjust, and oppressive as prohibition 
seems to be to many, will anyone claim that it jus- 
tifies virtual rebellion? And what else is the practice 


of deliberate nullification by the patron of the boot- 


legger? The violation of the liquor law drives the 
offender to subterranean devices more insidious and 
menacing than the open disregard of the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments in the South. The con- 
tinuance of this secret evasion of the provisions of 
the law must inevitably paralyze civic spirit and 
demoralize the individual. The reformer will perish 
in the uncongenial climate of a society whose virility 
has yielded to the philosophy of the “easiest way.” 

“No man liveth unto himself,” and one cannot 
violate the law without oftending his neighbor’s 
conscience. The service of wine, age-long custom of 
hospitality as it is, makes it more difficult for the 
guest to maintain his conscientious purism and 
encourages the lawbreaker in the camaraderie of 
license. J am not a prohibitionist, but a plain citizen 
who accepts the situation literally and heartily 
approves of the vigorous enforcement of the law. 
The incident related in St. Matthew’s Gospel, 17th 
Chapter, 24th to 27th verses, should be consulted 
by the bewildered conscience. 

Very truly yours, 
R. Futton Curtine. 
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Boston, Massachusetts. 
To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

Chapman says that we should speak out and 
tell our views on obedience to the Volstead Act. So 
be it. 

I believed at one time that — purely as a matter 
of expediency — it would be well to try to get rid of 
intoxicating liquor. If we were to be ruled by the 
whims of Demos, it seemed to me that it were well 
to see if we could not keep Demos sober. © 

I felt that the experiment might prove successful. 
If it were successful, I was willing to sacrifice my 
pleasure and comfort and join with the rest: in 
abstinence. This merely as a matter of expediency, 
however. There is no moral question involved. 

The experiment did not work out. After these 
years of experience, I have yet to find one single 
person who has been changed into an abstainer 
through the operation of the law or because of the 
law. I, therefore, pay no attention to the law, and 
indulge in good wine and liquor, when and where I 
can get it. 

If any considerable number of persons among my 
friends and acquaintances or elsewhere will band 
together and become abstainers for the purpose of 
showing obedience to the law, or as a matter of 
expediency or belief, I will join with them in so 
doing, but I am not willing to be a lone martyr to 
such a cause. 

I agree with Chapman that we should state now 
what our attitudes and beliefs are, and my guess is 
that if we do so, the time will be short before the 
Volstead Act is repealed and the Constitution 


again amended. 
GeorceE U.-Crocker. 





Monadnock, N. H. 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

In answer to Mr. Chapman’s question, “‘Do you 
obey the Volstead Act?” I do obey the law and in- 
tend to as long as there is a chance of even partial 
enforcement. I have wine acquired long before pro- 
hibition which I give to my friends on occasions, and 
I do not always refuse their similarly friendly 
hospitality. 

Professional experience has impressed upon me 
the horrors of the excessive use of alcohol, but it 
should not be expected that a long-standing custom 
could be successfully changed in a short time by 
drastic methods. I believe, therefore, that the sale of 
light wine and beer should be allowed. The anti- 
saloon faction say this would make the act unen- 
forceable, to which the answer is that the act as it 
stands is unenforceable. When fifty-one per cent is 
in favor and forty-nine per cent is opposed, it is time 


for education, discussion, and persuasion. A narrow 
majority will hardly be able to coerce a large minor. 
ity. It takes a good sport to submit to a close 
decision. 

Yours truly, 


Joun W. Extiot, M.D, 





Concord, N. H. 


To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

Mr. Chapman’s question seems a proper, even 
valuable one. But the closely limited reply from 
those who in good faith obey the Volstead Act and 
are quite willing to admit it cannot fairly be argued, 
as no doubt it will be urged, as proof of public 
hostility to the workings of that measure. His invita. 
tion was to “‘every man in the country”; yours was 
to a selected list. 

After many years of editorial work on country 
newspapers, I know the difficulties of drawing any 
consensus of opinion from a public whose interest in 
a given topic may not in the least be doubted. The 
entire willingness of the average person to read his 
name in news narration seems to be reversed when 
the case is one of signature to a printed statement. 
Nor do I believe fear is the accounting reason, but 
rather a disinclination of the average mind to 
express in print personal views upon general 
subjects. 

Such a challenge as yours, however, should not, 
in my judgment, be ignored. In stating that I obey 
the law expressed in the Eighteenth Amendment, | 
believe that I speak for millions of people in this 
country from whom you will in due time hear to 
your abundant satisfaction. The signature below 
represents a family of five adult children, two of 
whom served in France, and none of whom ever 
saw liquor on their home table. I am sure I make the 
statement truthfully for all, though three distinct 
homes are now represented. | 

I know the taste of liquor, have moderately used 
ale and beer in the years when it was fit to drink, and 
am frank to say that at the time of its passage | 
believed the Volstead Act too drastic. But I have 
changed my mind, and now believe that in spite of 
its scandalous evasion, the operation of that law has 
meant more of public advantage to this country 
than any other upon our books. I have never voted 
the Prohibition ticket in my life. Moreover, I know 
that my belief and practice are very generally shared 
by the best friends of a lifetime. 

My most valued friends believe, as I do, in certail 
things outside the liquor question. We have grow! 
up believing in democracy as a system of govert- 
ment which demanded our loyal codperation l 
obedience. Recognizing that under such a systetl 

(Continued on page opposite 140) 
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Monopolies of 1924 


The Background of the Major Campaign Issue 
By William L. Chenery 


existence of economic monopolies to be the 

supreme question of the presidential cam- 
paign. The entire program of the third party and all 
of its emotional drive come from the views which 
the Wisconsin leader and his followers hold toward 
concentrated wealth. “To break the combined 
power of the private monopoly system over the 
political and economic life of the American people 
js the one paramount issue of the 1924 campaign,” 
said Mr. La Follette in accepting the nomination of 
the new Progressive party. 

John W. Davis in his Clarksburg speech of ac- 
ceptance also voiced his opposition to “private 
monopoly.” “‘We shall conserve all the natural 
resources of the country and prevent the hand of 
monopoly from closing on them and on our water 
powers,” he said, “‘so that our children after us shall 
find this still a fair land to dwell within.” Again, he 
added: ““We have no hostile design toward any 
legitimate industry; we purpose no action that 
would tear down or destroy. But we are resolved 
that the laying and collecting of taxes shall remain 
a public and not a private business, and that 
monopoly shall find no section of the law behind 
which to hide itself.” President Coolidge also ap- 
proached the question in his keynote address when 
he said: “We oppose the artificial supports of 
privilege and monopoly because they are both 
unjust and uneconomic.” 

It is thus apparent that the historic issue is one 
again to be actively debated before the American 
people. The entire emphasis of the third party will 
be thrown upon this persistent problem, and while 
neither in his address to the Progressive conference 
nor in the platform subsequently adopted is there a 
detailed outline of what Senator La Follette would 
do to the “trusts” if he were elected, it is apparent 
that either his election or that of the Democratic 
candidate would result in a new governmental 
policy toward large aggregations of business and of 
industry. 

_In such a situation, it is both interesting and 
Important to review the present development and 
toexamine in some detail the organizations of wealth 
and power against which the Progressives are 
crusading, and at which both the Democratic and 
the Republican candidates seem to look askance. 
As in hats and follies, so in monopolies there are 
fashions, and the United States is now in the midst 
ofa new period of economic combinations which do 


QJerstence LA FOLLETTE has proclaimed the 


exhibit some of the characteristics found objection- 
able in the earlier “trusts.” The war opened a wide 
door, and in these milder days of normalcy, certain 
observers have not been loath to harvest the fruits 
they saw. This development, which incidentally was 
foreseen by Bernard M. Baruch, chairman of the 
War Industries Board, is a consequence of the 
codrdination of industries effected for the purpose 
of waging war against Germany. Mr. Baruch at the 
close of his work issued a plain warning against what 
might be expected and urged that action be taken. 
The dangers he pointed out and the remedy he pro- 
posed will be considered later. 


N addition to the new combinations which are an 
inheritance of war conditions, many of the old 
“trusts” remain. The Standard Oil Company has 
recently been brought into court by Attorney- 
General Stone on the allegation that it is guilty of 
violations of the Sherman antitrust law. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has but lately directed the 
United States Steel Corporation and other steel 
companies to abandon that very corner stone in the 
structure of the industry’s prices, “Pittsburgh 
plus,” and even now the packers are in the courts. 
In addition, many less conspicuous organizations 
have been challenged by Federal and State authori- 
ties on the supposition that they, too, are exercising 
monopolistic power. Senator La Follette has gone 
on record as believing that “government at Wash- 
ington is now, and has been for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, in the hands of small but powerful groups, 
acting together and controlling it in their own inter- 
ests.” In launching his party, he continued: “Each 
group dictates production and prices in its own 
field — in iron, coal, oil, steel, lumber, sugar, meats, 
clothing — in ‘short, in mining, in manufacturing, 
and all important business enterprises.” The picture 
he presents is highly colored, but it is still true that 
industry and commerce, and agriculture and labor, 
for.that matter, are more highly organized than ever 
before, and that public records prove the existence 
of monopolistic combinations on an extensive scale. 
To admit the growing concentration of economic 
power and the reality of monopoly in certain fields, 
however, is not necessarily to condemn present-day 
organization. Traditionally, the American people 
have opposed monopolies and even corporations. 
At the time of the founding of the Republic, banks 
themselves were looked upon with disfavor. Rail- 
road charters were granted to companies which 
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built lines averaging not more than ten miles in 
length, and, in general, the small unit was looked 
upon with approval. That earlier feeling against 
corporations, and more particularly against monop- 
olies, has persisted, affording the subconscious 
background for the appeals now being made to the 
voters. Yet in spite of the predilection of an earlier 
American society in favor of small one-man busi- 
nesses, the trend has been markedly in the other 
direction. In the last attempt of Congress to deal 
with the railroads, consolidation and, in certain 
territories, monopoly, were frankly accepted as 
desirable. This revolution in sentiment, so far as 
transportation is concerned, may shed some. light 
upon the possible future in other fields. At any rate, 
it is better to approach the issue with an open mind 
and, by the scrutiny of typical combinations and 
monopolies, to form a judgment concerning their 
worth and place in a republic of free men and 
women. 

In even a brief review, the picture is clarified by 
recalling a few of the outstanding cases of monopoly 
with which the American people have sought to deal. 
A trust, the most characteristic unit according to 
the technicians, is an industrial monopoly which has 
power enough to fix prices. Control over prices has 
been termed the fundamental test of monopoly 
whatever the form of organization, and it is this 
same price control with which the public and the 
Government have consistently shown a willingness 
to quarrel. The purpose of the trust, as of the “pool” 
which preceded it, is always to fix prices, but the 
methods by which the end sought has been accom- 
plished have varied widely. Size, moreover, is not 
essential, as the courts have said plainly in more 
than one decision. The Ford Motor Company is the 
largest single producer of automobiles, and by its 
control over coal mines, steel mills, glass factories, 
and a railroad, it resembles the so-called vertical 
trust. But the Ford Motor Company has no power 
to fix prices: at any moment one of its competitors 
might produce a cheaper car. Accordingly, despite 
its bulk, which overtops many of the real trusts, the 
Ford concern is actually no more a monopoly than 
is the corner grocer. As a matter of history, the 
entire automobile industry is distinguished by the 
fact that hitherto it has not been brought under a 
monopolistic control. 

It is most important to dissociate size from 
monopoly. Many of the new monopolistic forms are 
composed of a large number of independent con- 
cerns of comparatively small proportions. Yet, they 
have the essential trait of being able to fix prices. 
Although the question involved is a separate one, 
it is also true that during the past few decades, 
American manufacturing establishments have stead- 
ily tended to become larger. The growth reported by 
the Census Bureau is very striking. 

At the 1919 reckoning, there were more than ten 


thousand establishments, each of whose anny 
products were valued at upward of a million dollars 
The number of such concerns had almost trebled i 
the five years from 1914 to IgIg. In Ig19, they 
employed about fifty-seven per cent of all th 
factory wageworkers. Fifteen years earlier, only 





about a quarter of all the industrial workers wer 
engaged in establishments of that class. It is obyj. 
ously easier for these large businesses to combine o 
merge their interests for the purpose of securing, 
monopoly in their markets than it would be fy 
many smaller enterprises; but, hitherto, size has not 
been counted a sin in itself, either by the legislatures 
or by the courts. 


bees: movement toward unified production began 

with the formation of manufacturers’ pools after 
the Civil War. While many of the pools were short. 
lived, some of them continue today. The United 
States Steel Corporation has often been considered 
a perfect type of the trust, yet it is said to have 
pooling agreements with independent producers, 
Some of the pools thus formed are reported to be 
international in their scope. The pool was an agree. 
ment through which separate companies agreed to 
limit production, divide the market, share their 
patents with one another, and do a number of other 
things, all aimed at fixing prices. In the steel indus. 
try, pools such as steel rail agreements preceded the 
formation of the United States Steel Corporation. 
The pool was, of course, no stronger than the pledges 
of its members, and these often were frail enough. 
In consequence, those desirous of controlling prices 
looked for other methods. John D. Rockefeller made 
the trustee system famous. He and his associates 
merely had the shares of various competing con- 
panies put in the names of nine trustees. By the 
agreement of 1882, these trustees voted the stock of 
about forty companies controlling from ninety to 
ninety-five per cent of the oil refining capacity of 
the country. 

The modern trust, or holding company, was 
formed when the courts decided that the trustee 
idea which Mr. Rockefeller and others utilized was 
illegal. The trust may either own the securities of 
companies it is created to control, or it may own 
physical property essential to them. Manifestly, tt 
is not always monopoly: holding companies may 
exist and do exist in the most highly competitive 
industries. In the steel industry, some of the “inde- 
pendents” are holding companies. Nevertheless, tt 
is the ripe example of the trust which was created 
prior to the World War. The Pennsylvania Com- 
pany, which was chartered to own the securities of 
lines which the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
wished to unify, is a good example of the holding 
company. The United States Steel Corporation 
perhaps the most famous of those still surviving. 

(Continued on page opposite 140) 
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International Polo 


The America Cup 
By Capt. Percy Redfern Creed 


the International Polo Matches at Meadow- 

brook on September 6, 10, and 13 are to be 
envied. The eight best players which the English- 
speaking peoples can produce, mounted on ponies 
which represent the pick of the horseflesh of the 
world, will give an exhibition of pace, color, move- 
ment, and skill which as a spectacle has no rival. 
A ball game and a horse race combined, with every 
thrill which either 
can supply. 

The America cup 
was presented to the 
Westchester Polo 
Club by the late Mr. 
William Waldorf As- 
tor and was first 
competed for in 1886, 
when Mr. John Wat- 
son, master of the 
famous Meath fox- 
hounds in Ireland, 
and one of the most 
accomplished ama- 
teur huntsmen who 
ever carried the 
horn, brought a Hur- 
lingham team to 
America and took 
back the cup across 


tte i who will have the good fortune to see 





Lawrence Waterbury, Mr. Harry Payne Whitney, 
and Mr. Devereux Milburn. He came; he saw; he 
conquered — very easily. The English Selection 
Committee was composed of men of bow-and-arrow 
type of mind, and they did not recognize the formi- 
dable character of the magazine rifle which Mr. Whit- 
ney had brought against them. The metaphor is an 
exaggeration, of course, but it holds a kernel of 
truth. America won the first match by g goals to 5, 
the second by 8 goals 
to 2, a total of 17 
goals to 7. And the 
cup went back 
across the Atlantic 
to its birthplace. 

In 1911, England 
sent a team to 
America in the hope 
of retrieving the de- 
feat of 1909. The 
team consisted of 
Capt. Hardress 
Lloyd, Capt. Her- 
bert Wilson, Capt. 
Noel Edwards, and 
Capt. Leslie Cheape. 
It is sad to recall the 
fact that the last 
three players were 
killed in the war. 


the Atlantic. Amer- Mr. Devereux Milburn of the American team, and one of the greatest America won the 
ica,on that occasion, polo players in the world first game by 43 


was represented 

by Mr. W. K. Thorn, Mr. Perry Belmont, Mr. 
Foxhall P. Keene, and Mr. Thomas Hitchcock, 
whose son played in the winning team at Hurling- 
ham in 1921, when America once more secured 
the cup from England. Barring accidents, he will 
again represent his country at Meadowbrook next 
month. . 

America made no effort to retrieve the cup till 
1900, and then the effort was an impromptu one and 
was not taken seriously on either side of the Atlan- 
tic. Only one match was played, England winning 
easily by 8 goals to 2. In 1902, there was another 
challenge, — this time a more serious one, — but 
England had no difficulty in keeping the cup at 
Hurlingham. In 1g09, another challenge came from 
America — this time a horse of quite another color. 
Mr. Harry Payne Whitney organized his famous 
Meadowbrook team — Mr. Monty Waterbury, Mr. 


goals to 3, and the 

second by 43 goals to 33, a total superiority of 23 
goals as against a margin of Io goals in 1gog. The 
second match in this year produced the greatest 
struggle I have ever seen. After the game, Cheape 
said to me: “I have played the game of my life, and 
I was the worst man on the side.”’ And what he said 
was true. This appreciation may give those who did 
not see this historic match some idea of the standard 
of play. The English players were handicapped by a 
pronounced inferiority in pony power, so much so 
that one American sportsman laid $20,000 to $1,000 
against England. I am not making excuses for defeat, 
but am stating a fact which greatly adds to the 
achievement of such a wonderful exhibition of polo. 
I can see Noel Edwards now making the run 
which stands out silhouetted on my memory as 
the greatest run I ever saw. The ball was in a scrim- 
mage on England’s back line at the railway end of 
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the international field at Meadowbrook, halfway 
between the goal posts and the side line. Leslie 
Cheape tapped the ball out of the scrimmage, and 
Noel Edwards, riding a thoroughbred bay four-year- 
old pony called Darling, belonging to Herbert Wil- 
son, was away like a flash with Monty Waterbury 
and Milburn in hot pursuit on either flank. He hit it 
to halfway but toward the side line on his left, and 
drove his pony after the ball as though his life de- 
pended on it. As he neared the ball, it was bumping. 
Could he hit it? Could he direct the jumping thing? 
He hit it fair and true for the jaws of goal, control- 
ling its direction with consummate skill. And still 
Monty Waterbury and Milburn rode a finish after 
him, scarce a length behind, on either flank. Would 
they catch him? Would he succeed in giving the 
final coup de grace? He reached the ball. He hit it. 
- High between the goal posts it soared and many a 
yard beyond. And then the storm burst — of cheers 
such as I have never heard on any polo ground before 
or since. Who cared to which side the hero of this 
achievement belonged? Nobody. In this connection, 
I should like to pay a tribute to the sportsmanship 
of the Meadowbrook crowd. I have watched polo on 
several continents, and I have never seen a fairer, 
more appreciative, more intelligent, more enthu- 
siastic crowd than the spectators at Meadowbrook. 
I take my hat off to them as real sportsmen and 
sportswomen, first, last, and all the time. 

“What were you thinking of when you were mak- 
ing that run, Noel?” asked Hardress Lloyd of Noel 
Edwards, after the match. 

“J was thinking,” replied Edwards, “that if I did 


not get a goal I would shoot myself.” 


2 Nowe second game in IgII, in which Edwards 
made this glorious run, produced another inci- 
dent which was in its own way so noteworthy as to 
remain stamped on the memory. For some reason or 
other at the beginning of one of the periods of play, 
none of the American players was on the ground to 
face the English team when the bell rang, and the 
ball was, according to the rules, thrown in by Mr. 
Joshua Crane, the umpire. The English players 
were, of course, entitled to take advantage of the 
clear field and to score the probable goal. But not 
one of them moved, and Hardress Lloyd tapped the 
ball back to the umpire. The spectators did not at 
first grasp what had happened, but when they did, 
they showed their approval in no half-hearted fash- 
ion. It was one of those incidents which gains an 
added charm from its obvious spontaneity. 

In 1913, the Duke of Westminster organized a 
team which challenged for the cup. America won the 
first game by 5 goals to 3, and the second by 43 
goals to 43, a margin, curiously enough, within one 
fourth of a goal of the margin in 1911, which was 23 

oals. 
: In 1914, — the first year in which Mr. Harry 


Whitney did not play, — Lord Wimborne organ, 
ized the England team which retrieved the defeats 
of 1909, Ig11, and 1913 by winning the first match 
by 83 goals to 3, and the second by 4 goals to 2, 

In 1921, America beat England in two games by 
II goals to 4, and Io goals to 6. 


.. total result of the games since 1909 is that 
America has won the cup four times to England 
solitary victory. And in so doing, America wo 
eight games to England’s two, and scored 593 goals 
to 43% goals hit by England. So no impartial pergon 
can deny that at present the honors lie handsomely 
with America. + 
The spirit of sportsmanship, and the standard and 
tone of international sport generally, owe a great 
deal to polo. Now that the happiest relations prevail 
between not only the polo players of the Eng 
lish-speaking peoples, but also between the yachts 
men, turfmen, lawn tennis players, golfers, and, in 
fact, in all the contacts established through sp 
and games, it may not be inappropriate to look back 
on the service which polo has rendered to the comity 
of the English-speaking peoples. It is hardly too 
much to say that owing to regrettable incidents 
misunderstandings, and tactlessness, the feeling in 
England some twenty years ago was that interna. 
tional sport connoted a win-tie-or-wrangle tov. 
And, presumably, that feeling was reflected on this 
side of the Atlantic. In these circumstances, it was 
not to be wondered at that many people were op 
posed on principle to international sport. Then, in 
1909, came Mr. Harry Payne Whitney and his 
Meadowbrook comrades and led the way to a better 
state of things. The best of camaraderie and good 
fellowship has always inspired the relations of the 
polo players of America and England. They have 
not only been polite and courteous to each other, 
but have been warm friends who knew and under- 
stood each other. So much so, that the London 
Times —- whose polo correspondent I then was— 
took the view that here was a golden opportunity to 
dispel the mischievous atmosphere of friction and 
suspicion and to get international sport on to the 
high plane to which everyone wished to see it raised. 
The Times vigorously supported the organization of 
an English polo team to cross the Atlantic and 
throw down the gauntlet on the field of Meadov- 
brook. And in 1911, as the reader has seen, Capt 
Hardress Lloyd led his men on to the field agaist 
Mr. Whitney’s famous and still victorious teal 
Example is contagious, and in some subtle way the 
standard set by the polo players was accepted fa 
and wide. It would be impossible to weigh ot ® 
overestimate the value of the service which pod 
players of America and England have rendered t 
the cause of international sport. : 
The English players are the guests of Mr. Jults 
Fleishman, who has kindly placed his count 
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The English team which will compete for the America cup. Left to right are: Maj. Vivian N. Lockett, Captain and Back; 
Mr. Louis L. Lacey, No. 3; Maj. T. W. Kirkwood, No. 2; and Col. T. P. Melvill, No. 1 


home at Port Washington at their disposal. And he 
has done even better than this, for he has just 
opened a polo field — pronounced by Mr. Harry 
Whitney to be the best ground on Long Island — 
which is admirably placed to give the English play- 
ers much needed practice at their own door. The 
Prince of Wales, traveling incognito as Baron Ren- 
frew, will arrive in New York on August 29, and 
it is safe to predict that he will spend a good deal of 
his time on the back of a polo pony. He is a most 
enthusiastic player. There has been the usual mud- 
dling and grumbling over the selection of the Eng- 
lish team, and some of the English critics have 
written it off the face of the earth with their pens. 
Hard words break no bones any more than soft 
words butter parsnips; and as the invading English 
players include all the potential international play- 
ets, the team can be selected and hanimered to- 
gether on the form they display on Long Island after 
their arrival. American conditions, the climate, 
light, pace of the ground, are entirely different from 
the English. They suit some players and not others. 


The English players who in the past — last year and 
the year before — have proved that the American 
conditions like them well are Col. T. P. Melvill, 
Maj. Vivian Lockett, Maj. F. B. Hurndall, and Mr. 
Lacey, the famous Argentine player. Barring acci- 
dents, they should be the England team, and they 
ought to render a very good account of themselves. 
As regards the pony power at their disposal, esti- 
mates vary, but I estimate that they will be at a 
slight disadvantage in this respect, which perhaps 
might be estimated at two to three goals. The Amer- 
icans have the most wonderful collection of ponies I 
have ever seen at their command — fifty-two of 
them, all in Mr. Whitney’s stable, and many more 
equally good which the players, each having but one 
pair of legs, cannot even ride in practice. It is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that they are almost suffer- 
ing from an embarrassment of riches. At the time of 
writing, it looks as if the American national team 
would be composed of one of two combinations: 
either Mr. Eric Pedley; No. 1, Mr. Thomas Hitch- 
cock, Jr., No. 2, Mr. Watson Webb, No. 3, Mr. 
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Devereux Milburn, back; or Mr. Watson Webb, No. chairman of the Selection Committee, two offices | devel 
1, Mr. Thomas Hitchcock, No. 2, Mr. Malcolm which he discharges with admirable efficiency and | expec 
Stevenson, No. 3, and Mr. Devereux Milburn, back. _ courtesy. An interested — and sometimes mounted } 000, 
Whichever may be the better of these combinations, | — spectator of the trial games, which began on | are es 
it will be a tremendously strong side. Mr. Hitch- July 14, has been Mr. Harry Payne Whitney, the Car 
cock, Mr. Watson Webb, and Mr. Milburn played _ greatest organizer of victory which the game of polo } nized, 
in the team which lifted the cup from England at has ever known. He captained the winning Ameri. | entery 
Hurlingham in 1921. The vacancy in the 1921 team _can teams in 1909, IgI1, and 1913, then retired. conce: 
for which Mr. Pedley, who is reported to be a real As regards the result? I will not attempt to proph. | ment 
“find,’ and Mr. Stevenson are candidates was  esy, but every sportsman will hope for a Homeric | intere 
caused by the retirement of Mr. Louis Stoddard, struggle, and may the best side win, whichever that | not B 
president of the United States Polo Association and __ side may be! clude 
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Europe the rr e some J was nm 
Leiden. — Great Four years ago, Soviet Russia was an outcast among the ie herr - . pee la 
ee CEES i AN nations. Te oday, Russia has official relations with all bor- provision simply stall ‘lo ie 
trade agreement with dering countries except Roumania and Fapan, and with ato “tee see 
: sg several of the great powers. The following summary of P Sy fate c 

the Soviet Republic in Russian relations with other Governments, secured from THE to be agreed upon for Fare gr 
March, 1921, and on INDEPENDENT’S special correspondents abroad, indicates their settlement.” But J are mz 
February 1, 1924, that there are excellent prospects of Russia’s soon resuming the important point J coloni 
hardly a week after relations with all the other great industrial and trading in the consideration is | enorm 
Ramsay MacDonald nations, with the sole exception of the United States. that Great Britain ff there. 
had assumed the prime . has accorded the So- J where 
ministership, accorded viet Republic de jure | availa 
that Government de jure recognition. British diplo- _ recognition and is doing her best to satisfy all the § develc 
matic and commercial representatives are in Mos- _ points in dispute. quarte 
cow, while a Soviet trade delegation is established Germs 
in London, where Christian Rakovsky acts as the Paris. — One of the important results which will J munis 
Russian diplomatic representative. An Anglo-Rus- _ follow the victory of the Cartel des Gauches in the | howev 


sian Conference met in April, 1924, to adjust the French elections is the recognition of the Soviet. J not to 
claims which the two countries hold against each _The leaders of the party claim to have worked outa | of Ray 
other. The Russians were particularly anxious to formula by which the rights of the French holders J been s 
secure a loan from Great Britain, but this the British of Russian bonds can be protected, while the J clause 
made contingent upon the Soviet’s agreeing to settle prejudice of the Soviets against recognizing any of [and de 


all their pre-war debts, both public and private, at the imperial debt is avoided. ing Ge 
face value, and the restitution of private property The plan proposed was discussed with Soviet } propag 
to British nationals, together with guarantees that leaders by Mr. Edouard Herriot in his recent trip to 

in the future, private property would be free from | Moscow, and its development has been fostered Ron 


confiscation. The conference broke over the Rus- by an officer of the Ministry of Commerce, ap- § far-rea 
sians’ refusal to recognize the pre-war debt. Early in pointed to act as French Commercial Attaché at J which 
August, negotiations were again resumed, with the Vienna. Now that those who were its advocates ate J effectiy 
result that a treaty has been signed looking toward a __in control, it is proposed to have a mission leave J ties, th 
settlement of all claims. The treaty, which seems to _ for Moscow promptly to elaborate the details. careful 
have been forced through by Mr. MacDonald, met The Soviet, it is planned, shall grant extensive and J they sh 
with considerable opposition when its provisions liberal concessions for the development of the nat- J grante; 
were laid before Parliament, where it must rest on _ ural resources to a company in which the French J interes 
the table for twenty-one days before being con- Government will agree to group the French bond- § could 
sidered. The principal objection to the treaty seems _ holders. These concessions will include rights t0 J the figh 
to be that the British claims and the Soviet counter- _ petroleum areas, copper and platinum mines, and J able to 
claims, which F. C. Zinovieff, president of the Com- _ other natural resources. The Soviets have suggested tion of 
munist International has announced as exceeding that they shall also include the right to operate an¢ 9 recipro, 
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develop railroads and canals. The grants, it is 
expected, will be worth far more than the 14,000,- 
000,000 gold francs to which the French bondholders 
are estimated to have claim. 

Carrying out so extensive a program, it is recog- 
nized, cannot be accomplished by the capital and 
enterprise available in France. For this reason, the 
concessionaires, so the leaders of the new Govern- 
ment plan, will either dispose of their rights to other 
interests, including American and German — but 
not British — capitalists and entrepreneurs, or con- 
clude with such interests arrangements: providing 
that the concessions shall be operated by holding 
companies which will undertake to amortize the 
claims of the French bondholders, after which, they 
shall themselves become owners of the extremely 
valuable concessions. 


Berlin. — The German trade agreement with 
Russia is embodied in the Treaty of Rapallo which 
was made public at the time of the Genoa Confer- 
ence in April, 1922. It is an economic pact by which 
representatives of the two countries are not only 
allowed freedom in each other’s countries to facili- 
tate commercial relations, but specific concessions 
are granted to Germany in Russia and arrangements 
are made whereby upward of fifty thousand German 
colonists are admitted to Russia to work the 
enormous interests which Germany has rented 
there. The whole treaty is, in effect, an agreement 
whereby the huge resources of Russia are made 
available for German exploitation. Some friction 
developed, a short time ago, over a raid on the head- 
quarters of the Russian trade commission which 
German authorities accused of engaging in Com- 
munistic enterprises. The difficulty was ironed out, 
however, and the Soviet commission has promised 
not to mix in German politics. A part of the Treaty 
of Rapallo has not been made public, and there has 
been some diplomatic feeling that it may contain a 
clause binding Russia and Germany in an offensive 
and defensive alliance, at the same time guarantee- 
ing Germany against any inroads by the Bolshevist 
propaganda. 


Rome. — On February 7, 1924, Italy concluded a 
far-reaching treaty with the Soviet Government 
which was duly ratified on March 7 and became 
effective on March 12. One of the principal difficul- 
ties, the status of Italy’s claims against Russia, was 
carefully avoided, it being merely provided that 
they should be settled on a basis as favorable as that 
granted to any other state; but, after all, the 
interest of other nations is far greater, and Italy 
could well afford to let France and England make 
the fight and profit by the terms that they may be 
able to impose. Provision was made for the resump- 
tion of normal diplomatic relations and for the 
reciprocal protection of personal and property rights 


and of trade. The text of the treaty presents few 
variations from the form usual to such documents. 
A Soviet Embassy is now functioning in Rome, and 
an Italian Embassy at Moscow. Italian vessels are 
calling regularly at the ports of the Black Sea, and a 
small beginning has been made in trade between the 
two countries. However, this is still on a decidedly 
limited scale, and it seems doubtful whether under 
existing conditions any rapid development can take 
place for a long time to come. 

Whether it approves or disapproves of the internal 
policy of the Soviet Government, Italy is quite pre- 
pared to mind its own business, provided Russia will 
do the same. This attitude has been determined by 
practical rather than ethical considerations. Bol- 
shevist tendencies in Italy which, as a matter of fact, 
never reached the alarming proportions in which they 
have frequently been pictured, are now dead, thanks 
quite as much to the underlying common sense of 
the Italian people and the object lesson presented by 
Russia, as to the intervention of the Fascistt. 
Provided the Soviets do not attempt to meddle 
with Italian politics, there is no reason why friendly 
relations between the two countries should not 
continue. 


The Hague. — Large transactions in Russian 
grain through Rotterdam, and the prospect cleverly 
held out by the Soviet authorities that Rotterdam 
might well become the great Russian entrepét in 
western Europe, inspired in Dutch commercial 
circles during the past winter an intense eagerness to 
resume official relations with Moscow. As a result of 
pressure on the Dutch foreign office by trade asso- 
ciations in Amsterdam and Rotterdam, negotiations 
were thus opened at Berlin in April. The Dutch 
Government at first desired only a commercial 
accord, preferring to follow the policy of the United 
States in abstaining from de jure recognition. The 
Russian emissaries, however, were instructed to 
insist on recognition prior to negotiating any com- 
mercial agreement, since the Muscovite hand had 
been considerably strengthened by British, Italian, 
and Swedish recognition. Conversations were broken 
off over the Easter holidays. 

Upon their resumption, the Dutch delegates 
expressed their willingness to concede de jure recog- 
nition, provided the Soviets would grant the Nether- 
lands “most-favored nation” treatment as regards 
pre-war debts. This point is of peculiar importance, 
since Dutch investors hold about one billion florins 
in pre-war Russian public securities. The Russians 
were unwilling to negotiate on this proviso, claiming 
that they had already secured recognition from 
Sweden without any corresponding concession. 
Negotiations were then broken off. Since the Rus- 
sians are not inclined to arrange a commercial 
accord without recognition, and as long as the 
Dutch condition the latter upon a satisfactory debt 
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arrangement, no immediate prospect of agreement 
exists. Meanwhile, Russian grain shipments con- 
tinue to Rotterdam, and no ill effects are per- 
ceptible commercially from the failure of the 
negotiations. 


Belgium. — Not a nation inclined to initiate 
diplomatic action, Belgium is, at the same time, 
quick to imitate the policies of its neighbors when 
material advantages are involved. Belgian interests 
in Russia, including industrial and public security 
investments, total some three to five billion gold 
francs. It is thus not surprising that as soon as the 
course of the Netherlands-Russian negotiations 
became known in Brussels, the Belgian Foreign 
Office instructed its ambassador in London, Baron 
Moncheur, to place himself informally in touch with 
the Russian delegation in that capital. No definite 
results have so far resulted from this contact, but 
Belgian business interests are following with close 
attention the progress of the Anglo-Russian con- 
versations, and should a workable agreement result, 
there is every reason to suppose that efforts will be 
made from Brussels to renew official relations with 
the Soviets. Two classes of business interests desire 
this action: the shipping circles in Antwerp, which 
is the principal continental rival of Rotterdam, and 
the local manufacturers, who already find them- 
selves shut out of other markets by prohibitive 
tariffs or foreign competition and believe that by 
appropriate credit arrangements and quick action, 
they may get a good share in the Russian field before 
other competitors establish themselves there. To 
these interests must be added the investors whose 
funds are sunk in nonproductive Russian enter- 
prises. In the event of a favorable outcome of the 
Anglo-Russian negotiations, Belgium is thus likely 
to treat directly with Moscow at an early date. 


Warsaw. — Under the Riga agreement of 1922, 
Russia and Poland resumed trade, exchanged pris- 
oners, and Russia paid to Poland the equivalent of 
$30,000,000 in gold. This agreement still holds, and 
trade representatives of either nation function in the 
other’s capital, though without diplomatic status. 


Bucharest. — Roumania and Soviet Russia are 
still technically at war, no formal treaty of peace 
having been concluded between these two countries. 
Their relations, however, are actually those of 
peace. 

The claims of Roumania against Russia are for 
money, bonds, securities, and other valuables sent 
to Moscow in December, 1916, for “safe-keeping” 
before the Germans occupied Bucharest. Russian 
claims against Roumania are based on the latter’s 
incorporation of the province of Bessarabia in her 
new territory. 

There have been several attempts to convene a 


Roumanian-Russian conference to settle outstand- 
ing difficulties between the two Governments — the 
latest one having actually begun its sessions in 
Vienna in March. All these attempts have broken 
down, however, over the question of Bessarabia. 

At the present moment, there are no agreements 
in force between the two countries, other than minor 
understandings aimed at the facilitation of naviga- 
tion on the River Dniester, and the prevention of 
clashes between border patrols. 

There is no Roumanian diplomatic or consular 
representative in Russia, and no representative of 
the Soviets in Roumania, although the name of the 
former minister of the Czar in Bucharest still ap- 
pears on the diplomatic list of the Roumanian 
Foreign Office. 

All navigation between Roumanian and Russian 


ports must be authorized by the Soviet Commercial 


Delegate in Constantinople. 


Vienna. — After the agreement of July; 1920, 
with regard to the repatriation of prisoners of war 
had been concluded in Copenhagen between the 
republic of Austria and Soviet Russia, supervisory 
commissions were formed in Moscow and Vienna to 
carry out the details of this program. In addition, 
these commissions dealt with political and eco- 
nomic problems, though unofficially. This latter 
activity of the commissions was regulated by the 
new treaty of December 7, 1921, which forms the 
basis of the present relations between the two 
countries. By this treaty, commercial agencies of a 
diplomatic character were established in Vienna and 
Moscow. They were also granted consular rights. 
Moreover, the treaty embodies regulations by 
which commerce between the two countries is 
facilitated, such as the protection of personal 
property of travelers and arbitration court clauses. 

In 1924, the existing commercial agencies were 
raised to the rank of legations. During this year, the 
Austrian Government handed over to the Soviet 
representatives the building of the former Russian 
Embassy in Vienna. This may be considered as an 
expression of recognition of the Soviet envoys as 
official representatives. 


Baltic States. — The Baltic States of Latvia, 
Esthonia, and Lithuania (formerly controlled both 
politically and economically by Russia) recognized 
Soviet Russia de jure at the time of the conclusion of 
peace treaties among these countries. Latvia con- 
cluded peace with Russia on August 11, 1920; 
Esthonia, on February 22, 1920; and Lithuania, on 
July 12, 1920. 

Notwithstanding de jure recognition of Soviet 
Russia by the Baltic States, the contiguousness of 
their territories with Russia, and their former great 
importance in the economic life of Russia, no trade 
agreements have as yet been concluded by these 
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states with Soviet Russia. Negotiations looking 
toward commercial treaties between Russia and the 
Baltic States have been conducted during the past 
year and a half either by the ministers of the Baltic 
States in Moscow or through the exchange of notes 
between the respective foreign offices of the Govern- 
ments concerned. At the present time, nothing 
definite is known as to the probable time when such 
agreements will be signed, with the exception that 
Lithuania hopes to sign a commercial treaty with 
Russia during the latter half of the present year. 


Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia. — The Little En- 
tente seems to serve as an effectual check against 
trade with the Soviets by these two countries. The 
difficulty with Roumania and the antagonistic spirit 
displayed by Greece make an agreement in the Lit- 
tle Entente favoring the Soviet Republic quite im- 
possible for the present, although Czechoslovakia 
and Jugoslavia, following a program of pan-Slavism, 
seem to have adopted an open-door policy to as 
much of an extent as possible. 


Norway.— A commercial treaty was signed in 
December, 1921, between the Soviet Republic and 
Norway. Commercial delegates of both countries 
function and trade is carried on. 


Sweden. — Diplomatic relations between Sweden 
and Soviet Russia, broken in December, 1918, when 
it was found that the Soviet representative in Stock- 
holm was using the diplomatic mails to bring in 
Bolshevist propaganda, were resumed March 1, 
1922, when a trade agreement was signed between 
the two countries. There was an exchange of official 
representatives, accorded all diplomatic rights in- 
cluding those of issuing and certifying passports. In 
March, 1924, negotiations were opened between the 
two countries for the signing of a treaty, but as yet, 
no further official agreement has been reached. 
Sweden wished to be accorded all the rights given 
those Governments which had recognized the 
Soviet Republic de jure, while withholding herself 
from anything but a de facto recognition. At present, 
some attempt is being made to reach an agreement 
on a de jure basis, but no actual results have been 
obtained. 


Copenhagen. — Denmark has a full trade agree- 
ment with Russia, but nothing further. 


Constantinople. — Once united in opposing the 
Allies, Russia and Turkey, both under new govern- 
ments, of course have had close relations and ac- 
corded full recognition of each other. However, it is 
of late becoming clearer that the Turkish Govern- 
ment does not desire to encourage or foster Russian 
political or economic relations any more than they 
have to. They have not forgotten, by any means, 


that Russia is an old enemy of theirs — an enemy 
to be feared more, perhaps, than any or all of the 
Western powers — nor the fact that the Allied pow- 
ers promised Constantinople to the Czar in 1914-15 
as a reward for Russia’s activities in the World War. 


Cairo. — The new kingdom of Egypt has never en- 
tered upon relations with Russia, which is perhaps 
due to lack of contact. A strong Communist group in 
Egypt maintains relations with Moscow, and there 
is no apparent reason why Egypt should not follow 
the British example. 


America 


South and Central America. — No official rela- 
tions exist with Russia, and there are so few eco- 
nomic and social contacts between Latin Americans 
and Russia, that those nations can await without 
embarrassment the lead of the United States. The 
sole exception is Mexico, where full diplomatic rela- 
tions have been resumed as a result of negotiations 
carried on by their representatives in Berlin. It is 
likely that if and when Russia becomes a member of 
the League of Nations, a number of Latin-American 
countries may recognize her regardless of the posi- 
tion of the United States. A correspondent from 
Buenos Aires notes that all the Latin-American 
countries were invited to send exhibitions to Nov- 
gorod Fair, which is the first direct word from 
Russia since the Russian consuls accredited to the 
Kerensky régime faded out of the picture. 


Asia 

Tokyo. — Negotiations are still proceeding be- 
tween Soviet representatives and the Japanese min- 
istry to Peking, which, it seems entirely likely, will 
end with Japan’s recognition of the Soviet Repub- 
lic. The difficulties in the situation hinge about the 
Sakhalin affair. The Japanese hold two fifths of the 
island of Sakhalin through agreement with Russia. 
In 1920, however, at the time of the massacre of 
Japanese in Nikolaievsk, Siberia, Japan seized what 
are supposed to be important oil concessions in the 
Russian part of Sakhalin, refusing to withdraw. 
They now demand a formal apology for the Niko- 
laievsk affair, together with the granting of oil con- 
cessions in northern Sakhalin and eastern Siberia. 
Further, the Treaty of Portsmouth is to be re- 
tained with the exception of the fact that Japanese 
fishing rights in Siberian waters are to be extended. 
Lately, M. Karakhan, the new Soviet Ambassador 
to China, has assumed what is reported to bea rather 
insolent attitude with regard to Japanese claims, 
but it seems likely that Japan will finally recognize 
Russia. The crux of the situation hinges about the 
fact that Japan is woefully deficient in her oil sup- 
ply, while Russia is anxious to increase her prestige 
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in the eyes of the world. With this condition in 
mind, it seems entirely possible that some basis of 
settlement will be found. 


Peking. — The recent treaty entered into between 
China and Soviet Russia, whereby the Chinese Re- 
public formally recognizes the Soviet, is of especial 
interest because of its bearing on the rebuff which 
China lately administered to the State Department 
when the latter sought to perpetuate extra-national 
control of the Chinese Eastern Railway, built by 
Russia upon Chinese soil, and in which about 
$5,000,000 worth of American capital was invested 
during the war. For that reason, the main points of 
the Sino-Russian Treaty are given: 


1. Normal diplomatic and consular relations are to 
be resumed. 

2. A conference is to be held to effectuate the prin- 
ciples of the agreement. 

3. All treaties and agreements with the Czarist Gov- 
ernment are to be annulled. 

4. The Soviet Republic will annul treaties and agree- 
ments with other powers affecting the rights of 
China; neither will conclude any treaty with 
a third party, prejudicing the rights of the 
other. 

5. The Soviet Republic recognizes Outer Mongolia 
as a part of China and will withdraw her troops. 

6. Each will forbid anti-other acts and propaganda. 


7. All boundaries are to be redemarcated. 

8. A conference is to be held regulating the naviga- 
tion of rivers. 

g. The question of the Chinese Eastern Railway is to 
be settled as follows: (a) It is a commercial en- 
terprise to be administered by China. (4) China 
is granted the right to buy the railway. (c) The 
amount is to be settled upon. (d) China is to be 
held responsible for claims dating prior to 
March, 1917. (e) The future of the railway is to 
be determined by the Soviet Republic and 
China only. (f) A provisional operating agree- 
ment is to be drawn up. (g) Until a new confer- 
ence is held, the rights of the two countries will 
remain as in the contract of September 8, 1896. 

1o. All special rights of the Czarist Government are 
renounced by the Soviet Republic. 

11. The Boxer indemnity is renounced by the 
Soviet Republic. 

12. Extra-territorial rights are renounced by the 
Soviet Republic. 

13. A customs tariff is to be drawn up at the 
conference. 

14. All claims are to be settled at that time. 

15. This agreement is to be effective from the date of 
signature. 


The Russian representative at Peking who pre- 
sented his credentials July 31, 1924, as first ambas- 
sador, outranks all other members of the diplomatic 
corps, most of whom are accredited as ministers. 


The Olympic Games—A Retrospect 


By Philip J. Baker 
Captain of the British Olympic Team, 1924 


climax of four years’ strenuous athletic prepa- 

ration and of months of eager anticipation has 
passed. They have not disappointed even those who 
expected most of them. On the contrary, they have 
been a milestone that marks great progress on the 
path that will lead us to the full realization of the 
Olympic ideal. They have brought together a finer 
body of athletes than was ever seen before; they 
have stirred a wider interest than there has ever 
been in any previous athletic contest; they have 
produced more world’s records than have ever been 
made at any athletic gathering in history. They 
have, in fact, been a great chapter in the story of 
international sport. It is worth while, therefore, to 
examine the results achieved. 

In the first place, and most important, these 
games have utterly confounded those critics who 
allege that international sport in general, and the 
Olympic Games in particular, lead to international 


[eis Olympic Games have come and gone. The 


bad feeling. Such critics are perpetually on the 
watch for incidents which they may exploit to prove 
their ignoble thesis. During this week in Paris, there 
has been no single incident that even the most 
malevolent of critics could magnify or distort to 
such a purpose. It is true that in one race — one out 
of many score — it was said that there had been 
rough work by one of the competitors. Half an hour 
after the race in question, this said competitor was 
at tea with the victims of his supposed unfairness. 
Perhaps the nearest approach to an incident 
occurred in the walking race. Walking, let it be 
admitted, is not a very satisfactory international 
competition. The judging is too difficult, and the 
conflict of ideas as to what is fair and what is not 
fair walking too often becomes acute. In the race in 
question, an Austrian walker gained a commanding 
lead. Near the end, he was warned by the judges 
that they might be compelled to disqualify him on 
the ground that he was running. The warning was 
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conveyed in English and in French. Unfortunately, 
being of “ex-enemy” extraction, he understood no 
tongue but German. Shortly after, he was dis- 
qualified. Whereupon the crowd — a Parisian crowd 
— “demonstrated” in his favor to such effect that 
a jury of appeal was compelled to reconsider the 
judges’ verdict and to allow him to start again in the 
second heat. No doubt, that was an incident. But it 
was hardly the sort of incident that leads to inter- 
national ill feeling. Our critics have backed the 
wrong horse. These games have shown once and for 
all that the Olympic atmosphere and Olympic 
traditions promote not ill will, but friendship, not 
international friction, but mutual respect and 
admiration. 


[F for nothing else, the Olympiad of 1924 would 

have been notable for the good feeling among the 
competitors. But, in fact, it was notable for many 
other things besides. In every respect, it was per- 
haps the greatest sporting festival of modern times. 
There were many who thought that the standard of 
performance reached at Stockholm in 1912 would 
not for long, if ever, be equaled. Yet, last week, the 
performances on the track and in the field surpassed 
even those of Stockholm. It is safe to say, that never 
in athletic history have there been gathered to- 
gether such a number of athletes of the very first 
rank. In some events, the standard was almost 
superhuman. The breaking of world’s records be- 
came so commonplace that it almost passed un- 
noticed by the crowd. We can only say again, as we 
said in 1912, that it may be long before we see again 
such splendid teams in action. 

No doubt, the conditions were favorable to good 
performances. There were many who doubted 
whether the track in the Colombes Stadium would 
prove to be a good one. It was said that it was built, 
not like a track, but like a tennis court. However 
that may be, it was certainly very fast, and the fact 
that in all the shorter races there was only one bend 
no doubt made for faster times. The weather, too, 
was perfect for running: almost invariably fine, no 
winds, sufficiently warm without oppressive heat. 
But, undoubtedly, the principal cause of the fine 
returns lay in the high class of the competitor. 
Only those with a fair claim to being first-class 
athletes could hope to survive even the earliest 
heats; to reach a semifinal was in itself a great 
achievement. It was a portent, much remarked by 
other teams, that some even of the crack American 
contingent failed to reach the finals. | 

Not that the American team fell below the 
highest standard of the past. Indeed, the number of 
world’s records that they created showed that in 
some respects, at least, they were better even than 
the best of the teams that had gone before them. 
In every event, they still displayed the splendid 
all-round excellence which they had taught us to 


expect. In a prolonged and varied competition like 
the games, it is this sort of excellence that counts. 
They did not, for example, win the 10o-metre, but 
they took the second, fourth, fifth, and sixth places 
from the rest of the world. In the 200-metre, they 
were first and second, and fourth, and fifth. In the 
hammer throwing, they were first and second, and 
fourth, and fifth. And so on through almost all the 
events. On the track, they did not sweep the board 
as they have done in the past, not because they were 
worse, but because their opponents were better. In 
the field events, where numbers count so much, they 
swamped the rest of the world because in every 
event they had four men of almost equal merit. 

Their repeated, almost monotonous, successes 
did not arouse jealousy or discontent in the breasts 
of their foreign competitors. The other teams 
recognized that these successes were due to unques- 
tioned and overwhelming superiority, and they were 
glad to salute in Le Gendre, Osborn, Tootell, in 
Kinsey, Taylor, Fitch, Schultz, Enck, and Romig, 
runners worthy of the greatest traditions of the 
American Olympic teams of the past. 


HERE was, of course, nothing new in this 

excellence of the American contingent. It was 
only what the rest of the world has learned to hope 
for and to expect. What was new was the great 
progress shown by the teams from other countries. 
At Stockholm, in 1912, the United States stood 
quite alone. The Swedish team, it is true, was very 
good, and Finland was definitely on the map. In 
Antwerp, America still remained far ahead of all her 
rivals. Finland, indeed, showed startling progress. 
The times had changed for Great Britain, and in 
spite of all the losses of the war, our runners made 
themselves felt. The French, too, scored some suc- 
cesses, enough to show that they were now a force 
in the athletic world. But this time, in Paris, the 
circle of those who count has been much more 
widely extended. All the countries who did well at 
Antwerp did well again. Great Britain and Finland 
—§in particular, the latter — did much better this 
time than then. The British Dominions continued 
to hold their own with small but worthy teams. 
Switzerland scored some successes. that both sur- 
prised and delighted the international public, which 
day by day made the weary journey to Colombes. 
In particular, her fine trio of runners, Martin, 
Scharer, and Inbach, made a deep impression. Italy 
scored heavily on the final day. Norway brought a 
world’s record breaker — Hoff, the pole vaulter — 
who, unfortunately, owing to a damaged ankle, was 
unable to compete. And a number of others sent 
brilliant representatives. Holland took a third place 
in the 400-metre relay. Denmark won some points; 
even Spain and South America figured very promi- 
nently in the Marathon. Japan failed to score, but 
her runners were far better than previously. 
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There was no one at the stadium who did not 
rejoice at the general world progress which was thus 
so strikingly brought to light. There was every 
disposition to welcome with enthusiasm victories by 
athletes from countries new to sport. There was, too, 
I think, a general satisfaction that Great Britain 
had made a better showing. It was felt that for the 
first time the achievements of her team were worthy 
of her place in the history of sport. It would not be 
of interest to American readers to examine in detail 
the causes of our progress. Partly, of course, they 
were personal. Abrahams has been through a train- 
ing and a preparation for which he and those who 
looked after him deserve the greatest credit. Lowe, 
Liddell, Stallard, and Butler were all equally well 
prepared, and undoubtedly they constitute together 
perhaps the greatest quintet of runners the country 
has ever produced. It is interesting to a Cambridge 
man to note that four of them are from Cambridge 
University. Perhaps, it is not altogether an accident. 
Athletics in Cambridge have been in a very flour- 
ishing condition in the past decade. I believe it is 
also because athletics throughout the country are 
being placed on a sounder footing, that we are 
getting away from the old system of pothunting 
and handicaps to the American system of match 
events, that the British contingent at Paris was 
better than ever before. 


BU undoubtedly, the most astonishing feature 
of the games was the success of Finland. They 
scored many more points than Great Britain, though 
their population is less than a tenth of ours. To what 
was this result due? In part, no doubt, to a racial 
cause. Their superiority in distance running must be 
due to something in their constitution and in the 
habits of their people. Partly, also, it may be due to 
a very thorough and systematic method of training 
and preparation; partly, it may be climatic. There 
were those who said in Paris that it is not possible 
in a hot climate to train for distance events as these 
Finns were trained. But none of these causes can 
adequately explain the success of Nurmi and Ritola. 
They are altogether, without any question, the 
greatest runners there have ever been. Their com- 
patriots were very good, but they were none of them 
in the same class as this astounding couple. Day 
after day, they reeled off performances which none 
of their opponents could touch. Every day, other 
teams said to themselves and to each other, “‘To- 
morrow they will be shaken”; tomorrow the un- 
daunted pair turned out as fresh as ever and 
proceeded to repeat in world’s record time their 
victories of the previous days. There was hardly 
anybody in Paris who believed that they could go 
through the cross-country race and not feel the 
effects. The cross-country course was a difficult one. 
The race was run in such sweltering heat that the 
great majority of the competitors went delirious 


from heat stroke, and only fifteen oft of forty-two 
reached the stadium at all. Yet in these conditions, 
and after four days’ previous racing, Nurmi won 
from Ritola by nearly half a mile in time that was 
only two and one half minutes outside the world’s 
record for the same distance on the track. And the 
next day, he could make a new Olympic record in 
the 3,000-metre team race, and for the whole of that 
journey set a pace that literally killed the very fine 
pair of runners — Segrove, the English mile cham- 
pion, and Joey Ray — who tried to stay with him. 
The ordinary phrases of admiration do not serve 
such a case as Nurmi’s. He was so immensely better 
than the best of his compatriots and opponents, that 
he left the average track enthusiast with a feeling 
midway between amazement and despair. 

We shall see in the years to come whether the 


“progress of the Finns is permanent or passing; 
whether they have merely struck a good patch, or ~ 


whether they can go on year after year sending 
teams like that of 1924. One thing, however, is 
certain, that the general progress made by all the 
countries I have mentioned above will be main- 
tained; that as every year goes by, there are more 
countries that count in field and track events. This 
is a cause of deep satisfaction, both to those who 
believe that track is the oldest and best of games, 
and also to those who see in the ideal of the Olympic 
Games a force for good. For it means that people of 
every race and climate are now being swept into the 
great democracy of sport, and that a new bond, and 
a very powerful one, is being forged between the 
sport-loving peoples of the world. 


The Contest 


~~ are but sixteen days left before the 
closing date of THE INDEPENDENT’s contest — 
September 15. Meanwhile, the letters continue to 
bring forecasts of national opinion — marshaling 
arguments for and against the major presidential 
candidates. So far, communications from men out- 
number those from women, an indication, perhaps, 
either that the women are undecided, or that they 
are leaving their final decisions until the campaign 
is further advanced and the cards of the candidates 
all on the table. 

The latter possibility makes even more apparent 
the value of entering the field in favor of one of the 
three candidates. An imposing number of voters 
depend largely upon public opinion to shape their 
choices for them. THE INDEPENDENT’sS contest 
offers everyone an opportunity to contribute to the 
vote-creating comment which, in the last analysis, 
will decide who is to be the next President of the 
United States. The rules of the contest are stated on 
another page. The important point to remember is 
that your opinion is likely to turn the votes of others 
— and it may win a prize. 
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Readers and Writers 


T was my good fortune, recently, to visit 

for the first time the charming village 

of Concord, and to gaze with — I trust — 
becoming emotion upon the spot where 


They came three thousand miles and died 
To keep the past upon its throne; 
Unheard beyond the ocean tide 

Their English mother made her moan. 


and while my hosts, with the character- 
istic aloofness of authentic Americans, 
waited in the car, I ventured across “the 
rude bridge’ that arched the flood” in 
order to inspect — once more with appro- 
priate emotion — the statue of the Con- 
cord Minuteman who “fired the shot 
heard round the world.” Returning to the 
car, however, my historical sense was 
chilled by the spectacle of one of the least 
fair of the daughters of Zion, bobbed as to 
her hair and skirt, her face crudely made 
up, who was proceeding toward the monu- 
ment followed by a simian gentleman who 
had taken a camera from an automobile 
whose back window was plastered with 
the inevitable bathing beauty. The lady 
assumed a pensive attitude at the base of 
the monument, while the kodak registered 
this apotheosis of American civilization. 
Naturally, it was with renewed fervor that 
I contemplated Louisa Alcott’s Orchard 
House, Hawthorne’s Old Manse, Emer- 
son’s home, the old Wright Tavern, Wal- 
den Pond, and the other vestiges of the 
glorious past scattered about that lovely 
New England countryside. I never felt so 
Nordic in my life. 

It was, therefore, a fitting thing that I 
should dip into Dr. Horace M.. Kallen’s 
“Culture and Democracy in the United 
States” (Liveright) and have my newly 
acquired withers wrung, so to speak. Dr. 
Kallen is a resolute opponent of Ameri- 
canization, and his belief is that the vari- 
ous national groups in America should 
retain their national character, thereby 
reproducing the rich diversity of Euro- 
pean life under the one flag of America. If 
this book penetrates very far below Mason 
and Dixon’s line, there will be a shortage of 
bed sheets, so enormous will be the influx 
of new members into the Ku Klux Klan, 
for Dr. Kallen is the Antichrist of hyphen- 
ation, the monstrous herald of a veritable 
brachycephalic apocalypse. He demands 
an American civilization in which Wladys- 
law Zdziechowski, Moe Bernstein, and 
Miltiades Xenopoulos, together with Pat- 
rick O’Riordan — who would naturally 
become Padraic O Rioghbhardain, in the 
emancipated Free State manner — and 
Antonio Petruccio would meet as equals 
Robert Lee Washington, Jefferson Jones, 
and Richard Cabot Van Rensselaer. 

With a brief warning that these 


By Ernest Boyd 


names are mere symbols, and that I shall 
take an action for libel against anyone 
who claims to be represented by them, I 
shall pass over, as is my habit, the san- 
guinary conflicts that repose in Dr. Kal- 
len’s thesis. I shall also evade the question 
as to whether this ideal is desirable, or 
whether it is possible. I content myself 
with the more diverting task of inquiring 
briefly into its probabilities. Those. Con- 
cord scenes, which moved me to a discreet 
display of manly emotion, are a part of 
one of the few deep and enduring tradi- 
tions in this country: that tradition may 
be disappearing, but that anything — I 
will not say as good, but anything at all — 
is being put in its place, I beg leave to 
doubt. New England has the traditions 
and culture that come from a country 
whose traditions have their roots in the 
village. The country, in this case, was 
England, and so the tradition is molded 
accordingly. But the European world of 
today is a very different place from the 
Europe that first peopled these States 
with emigrants. It is an industrialized, 
cosmopolitan world, in which village life 
survives, as Bertrand Russell has re- 
marked, “from force of habit.” Its emi- 
grant population, moreover, is of a very 
different character and quality, and it is 
not of the character and quality which 
can preserve a culture or even bring a 
culture along with it. 


O, as a European surveying this 
American scene with a very friendly 
eye, but also as a man whose life was very 
definitely fixed in its European mold be- 
fore I.came here, I can never understand 
the tremors and fears of the Ku Kluxing 
mind. I cannot understand them for ex- 
actly the same reasons as prevent me from 
taking seriously Dr. Kallen’s visions of a 
vast hyphenated States. That is to say, I 
know something, from the European 
standpoint, of what these dreaded foreign 
devils are like. In the main, they bring 
with them nothing whatever of cultural 
value, and have, in consequence, no cul- 
ture to preserve at all costs against Ameri- 
canization, as the Americanizers imagine 
in their excessive zeal. As an Irishman, I 
know to my cost that the majority of 
Irish-Americans are more ignorant of 
actual conditions in Ireland, and more in- 
different to every manifestation of Irish 
art, literature, and music than most edu- 
cated Americans of non-Irish stock. The 
latter read Irish books and are interested 
in the Irish theatre, while the Irish-Ameri- 
cans wrangle over points of political meta- 
physics, and grow maudlin over an Ireland 
which ceased to exist somewhere about 
the time of the Great Famine in 1849. 


HENEVER I have discussed the 

matter with other Europeans who 
are familiar with America — not just 
casual visitors — and who are free to tell 
the truth, they all agree on this one point. 
Their respective races in America usually 
present most of the defects and few of the 
qualities of the country they come from, 
and at best, they are completely shut off 
from any cultural contact with their own 
people in Europe. It is partly my amuse- 
ment and partly my business, as a critic 
engaged constantly in the public discus- 
sion of the literature of half a dozen Euro- 
pean countries, to visit the shops where 
foreign literature is sold. Apart from the 
embassies and consulates, to whom do 
these stores sell the best French, German, 
Italian, or Spanish literature? Certainly, 
not to the natives of those countries or 
their children, but to one hundred per 
cent Nordic, Protestant, and blond Amer- 
icans of authentic antiquity. Friedrich 
Schmidt and his progeny of the delica- 
tessen store have never heard of Niet- 
zsche, Treitschke, and Spengler, unless 
vague words to that effect reached them 
during the war, through the good offices of 
George Creel and his merry men. The 
anodyne novels of Eugénie Marlitt and 
W. Heimburg are more frequently de- 
manded at the German bookstores than 
the subversive tomes of the moderns 
whom the Americans read. Croce and Un- 
amuno are more familiar to the younger 
intellectuals than to their compatriots on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

Whatever may be said ethnographically 
for the problem of racial mixture and 
antagonism in this country, the cultural 
and linguistic factors, upon which Dr. 
Kallen bases his hopes and the Ku Klux- 
ers their fears, have little reality. In 
Europe, today, it is difficult enough for 
old nations, with an established aristoc- 
racy and centuries of tradition behind 
them, to preserve their national identity. 
If political nationalism is exacerbated, 
culturally and socially, the process of 
denationalization is evident to every ob- 
server of experience. The village is mori- 
bund, and the old life and customs are 
obliterated by that very progress which 
has produced standardization in America. 
In the circumstances, I feel that the pillow 
slips and bed sheets may be restored to 
their natural uses, and Dr. Kallen, like so 
many others, will have to abandon his 
hyphenated Utopia. The European immi- 
grant of today comes with an appetite, a 
potential capacity for jazz, and an intense 
admiration for all that is worst in modern 
industrial civilization. He has no desire 
nor capacity for handing on the torch of 
tradition. 
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Judgments of Pilate 
By D. R. 


ALTGELD oF IxuINoIs. By Waldo R. 
Browne. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 


$3.00. 

Rosert Owen, A Biocrapny. By Frank 
Podmore. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $5.00. 

WO men who lived before their time: 
Robert Owen, the “impractical” 
reformer, the “first socialist,” Governor 

Altgeld, a man who loved his fellow men, 

and whom, consequently, the better ele- 

ment among them hounded to his death. 

As one reads the lives of these noble, 
imperfect men, one has the uneasy con- 
viction that if a contemporary of theirs, 
one would have joined the hue and cry 
and thrown one’s tongue in the howls of 
hatred and derision with which society 
greeted their devotion and self-sacrifice. 
If I had been a journalist in those abysmal 
’nineties, without doubt I should have 
seen in Altgeld a demagogue and a hypo- 
crite, and would probably have described 
him as an Antichrist. It is enough to damn 
a politician, in the opinion of a bright 
young journalist, that the politician 
should express an affection for the com- 
mon people. The common people, being 
unlovely, if not actually loathesome, the 
politician, therefore, must be a hypocrite 
actuated by the basest motives. Moreover, 
if the politician, having deceived the 
common people into liking him and elect- 
ing him to office, proceeds to do some- 
thing which makes the uncommon people 
uncomfortable; then, indeed, he becomes 
not merely a demagogue and a hypocrite, 
but a destroyer, one who tears down, a 
defiler of the Ark of the Covenant, a 
bestial thing — Antichrist, in short. My 
grandchildren, blushing for their lamenta- 
ble grandfather, will recall with shame 
that I esteemed R. M. La Follette as little 
better than one of the hypocritical, self- 
serving opportunists of this world, whereas 
to them he may well stand as one of the 
few pure modern men in a dark period of 
delusion. Surely, to the “best people” of 
his generation, Altgeld was anathema. 
He pardoned the Haymarket anarchists; 
he opposed old Bumble Bee Grover 
Cleveland’s use of Federal troops in the 
Chicago Railway strike; he stood forth 
always as the champion of the poor and 
downtrodden. Naturally enough, vested 
interest spewed him out; naturally enough, 
the press and pulpit solemnly excom- 
municated him to the outer darkness; 
naturally enough, it was assumed that he 
was guilty of every crime and vice. 

The only defect in this logic lay in the 
premises. Altgeld was a good man, and — 
if he did not “love” the common people 
— at least, he had taken their griefs and 
injustices deeply to heart and appointed 
himself definitely their champion. He was 
a sincere, brave, and honorable man in 


politics. Consequently, we broke his 
heart. If we only knew when our dema- 
gogues were sincere! 

Robert Owen, too, was one of the salt 
of the earth—and the earth wanted 
sugar. Impractical in his political econ- 
omy, although a successful manufacturer 
and man of business, he gave to the world 
out of the fullness of his heart a lifetime of 
private benevolence and love, and of con- 
tinued and enthusiastic effort for the 
improvement of society. A man of varied 
and great talents, he is remembered 
chiefly for his failures. The world forgets 
or ignores what he contributed to educa- 
tion, factory reform, and other humani- 
tarian beginnings, but recalls with 
considerable satisfaction that his socialis- 
tic colonies at New Harmony and else- 
where ended in failure. We recognize as 
heroes only those temperate enthusiasts 
who struggle along the grooves of the ac- 
ceptable traditions. Darius Green with his 
flying machine was, like Icarus, in the 
opinion of his world only one step above 
the level of the town fool— until the 
Wright brothers demonstrated that the 
world was wrong. Then Darius Green 
became a prophet and Icarus a myth. 

These are two good books. Honest, 
sympathetic, instructive, they give the 
facts of a coherent history and inspire a 
sincere admiration. The biographer of 
John P. Altgeld, Mr. Waldo Browne, is 
not unprejudiced, but one likes him none 
the less for that. It would be hard not to 
react a shade too strongly against the 
stupid and vicious abuse which for thirty 
years has been directed at an honest man 
and a good man. The most that can be 
said for those righteous wolves of journal- 
ism is that they knew not what they did. 

Mr. Podmore is restrained and respect- 
able. By no means blind to the faults or 
insufficiencies of his hero, he proceeds 
equably to develop his history and present 
his theme. It is not a biography of the 
new school. Neither Mr. Strachey nor Dr. 
Freud are obvious models for Mr. Pod- 
more. He has done his work in the classic 
manner and done it well. One finishes the 
book with a clear opinion of Robert Owen. 
Perhaps it is the right one. Mr. Browne’s 
book, on the other hand, one lays down 
with self-abasement and almost in tears. 
The world was stupid in its treatment of 
Robert Owen. It was bitterly unjust and 
cruelly unkind in its treatment of Altgeld 
of Illinois. As we do homage to his shade 
and lay wreaths of repentance on his 
pedestal, we might pause to pray that we 
may not again be so self-satisfied, and 
so cruel. Of course, we shall be. Hueing 
and crying is the outdoor and indoor sport 
in which as a nation we excel. Scarcely a 
day passes that our welkin does -not ring 
with the shouts and roars of outraged 
mediocrity. Sometimes, the shouting hurts, 
and in due season we repent our cruelty. 

Perhaps Mr. La Follette is honest, 
after all. 


The Influence of the Land 


Evements or Lanp Economics. By Prof. 
Richard T. Ely and Prof. Edward W. 
Morehouse of the University of Wis- 
consin. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $3.50. 


HREE quarters of us live in cities. 

Yet few realize the increasing im- 
portance of the land from which the other 
quarter produces our food, fuel, and mate- 
rials of clothing and housing. City folks 
protest against fitteen-cent milk and 
sixty-cent eggs. They do not recognize the 
voice of the land in these prices. When the 
police tie yellow tickets on our automo- 
biles because we have exceeded the park- 
ing-time limit, how many grasp the fact 
that parking is a land condition? If horse- 
and-buggy Main Street had been laid out 
twice as wide, we might park all day. 

This year, we are guessing whether the 
third party will throw the election of the 
President into Congress. Although that 
party centers in an agricultural bloc, 
many have not fathomed the fact that this 
political culmination of national discon- 
tent is a natural, concrete expression of 
serious, genuine land troubles. In the 
cities, there is high rent and a shortage of 
houses. We see hundreds of splendid, new 
houses in the suburbs costing $10,000 or 
more. But there are few new $2,500 to 
$5,000 homes for workers with $1,500 or 
less yearly income, because lumber is $100 
per thousand instead of $20, as it used to 
be. Housing is largely a land, a forestry 
condition. 

Forty-two per cent of all improved land 
in the United States was rented in 1920. 
More than half of us in the cities live in 
rented quarters. We are now being ex- 
horted to pump up patriotic pressure for a 
Mobilization Day. We have fought sev- 
eral wars for our homeland. But it is a bit 
difficult to stir up a fight in behalf of three 
rooms and bath — rented, under condi- 
tion that there be no children. The land- 
owner is thrifty and conservative. The 
renter is a spender and a radical. He has 
nothing to lose, and he may gain by social 
or political change. The perennial revolu- 
tion in Mexico springs from the landless 
condition of the mass of the people. Much 
of the energy that was expended formerly 
in gaining ownership of a home and raising 
a family as life’s great adventure is now 
directed against society itself in burglary, 
bootlegging, and in agitation for all sorts 
of police and government control. As we 
lose individual ownership of farms and 
homes and gain our living by city, auto- 
matic machine industry, we forget re- 
ligion. We sympathize with murderers, we 
condone crime, and excuse thievish ex- 
ploitation of national oil reserves. Our 
moral standards crumble. 

These are a few of the economic, social, 
and political influences that spring from 
the land which Professors Morehouse and 
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Ely discuss in their admirable book, 
“Elements of Land Economics.” They 
also point to the huge increase in taxation, 
most of which falls on land and buildings, 
$23 per capita in 1912, $80 in 1920. And, 
too, there has been enormous growth of 
city expenditure for “Social Welfare,” 
which is three times as much as it was 
seventeen years ago. The landless are be- 
coming helpless, largely at the expense of 
jandowning taxpayers. “Unless present 
taxation policies are changed, we shall ap- 
proach the time when the Government 
will confiscate the entire value of farm 
land, since it will take practically all of the 
net income from land in taxes.” “Folks 
who have saved and accumulated prop- 
erty to support them in old age are taxed 
heavily, while their young contemporaries 
may escape taxation by spending their 
earnings.” The authors maintain that if 
sales taxes were levied on gasoline, amuse- 
ments, luxuries, and the like, thriftless 
expenditure would be reduced and savings 
and conservation increased. The comfort 
and contentment of each of us, and the 
social, spiritual, and political progress of 
our nation depend largely upon the degree 
of intelligence with which we utilize the 
land in coéperation with commerce and 


machine industry. 
H. W. Jorpan. 





Neglected Heroes 


Tue History or THE Unitrep States 
Army. By W. A. Ganoe, Major of 
Infantry, U. S. A. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $5.00. 


HIS history, the first history of the 

United States Army ever published, 
should be read, marked, learned, and 
inwardly digested by every pacifist in the 
country. It is a frank statement of the 
case of the American soldier. Underpaid, 
ill regarded, scorned often in days of 
peace, he has — with the single exception 
of the World War — been sent into battle 
badly found and equipped, and forced to 
rely for support on untrained, undisci- 
plined militia. The record of the con- 
gressional treatment of our Army, from 
the time of the first Congress to 1917, is a 
shameful one, redeemed in large measure 
by the gallantry and enduring patriotism 
of that ogre of the pacifists, the pro- 
fessional soldier. 

Major Ganoe writes with a strain of 
bitterness as natural as it is unfortunate. 
It is a habit with military men to speak 
querulously of the civil government. In 
this country, they have had more reason 
for their resentment than in most others. 
His book would be more effective, how- 
ever, if the bald facts of the record were 
given and the reader left to draw his own 
inferences. The accent of the special 
pleader occasionally mars Major Ganoe’s 
forceful and honest speech. 

The development of the Army, the 


legislation affecting it, the histories of the 
military academy and the various staff 
schools are accurately presented. The 
campaigns of our various wars, including 
the dreary annals of our Indian troubles, 
are recounted with intelligence and dis- 
crimination. Major Ganoe makes com- 
paratively short work of the Civil War, 
which has been so copiously presented 
elsewhere, but he gives an exceptionally 
interesting account of the invasion of 
Mexico, and the brilliant campaign of 
Gen. Winfield Scott. Throughout the 
book, one feels the regular officer’s pride 
in that small army which in every genera- 
tion has served its country with courage, 
devotion, and fortitude. 
E. 





Uninspired Biography 


Tue Ricut Honorasie James Ramsay 
MacDona _p, M.P. By Herbert Tracey. 
London: John Marlowe, Savage and 
Company, Ltd. 35. 6d. 


NE wonders in reading through this 
slight volume what motive may 
have impelled its publication. If it bore 
the imprint of the English Labor party, 
the reason would be more apparent; but 
certainly, it is a feeble, ineffectual attempt 
at biography. The author begins signifi- 
cantly enough. In his foreword, he glibly 
proposes to cast Mr. MacDonald against 
the background of movements which he 
represents — to neglect him, even, in the 
effort to show him as the product of the 
“baby” of English politics — the Labor 
party. One settles back expectantly; the 
author knows his trade: he is about to 
plumb the roots of the Socialist move- 
ment, reveal his subject rather inferen- 
tially than objectively, and delineate his 
character through a subtle interpretation 
of movements and events. 

But the admirable method stops with 
the proposition. The proof works itself out 
to demonstrate triumphantly that Mr. 
MacDonald has a “fine, distinguished ap- 
pearance,” a “strong, dark face, lit by 
brown eyes that have in them a quick and 
challenging look,” and “‘a beautiful voice, 
clear and vibrant, with a strangely mov- 
ing note in its lower tones.” One trembles 
for a moment to learn that of late, Mr. 
MacDonald “has fallen into the habit of 
striking his hands together to punctuate 
his sentences,” but is quickly reassured as 
Mr. Tracey hastens to add that “with 
such a voice, he has no need for these de- 
vices,” and could, merely by inflection, 
“make an algebraic formula sound like a 
quotation from Isaiah.” 

If one remembers correctly, there was a 
period of some eight years, beginning with 
1914, when Ramsay MacDonald’s name, 
together with those of the other leaders 
who stood out against the war, was dis- 
credited in the eyes of the world. Those 
were dark days for men whose personal 


convictions led them to endure deep scorn 
and even injury at the hands of public 
opinion rather than deny what they saw 
as truth. There is no reason to doubt Mr. 
MacDonald’s sincerity of purpose, and 
the inner conflict of those years would be 
revealing. But Mr. Tracey is content to 
drop a tear of sentiment for the noble 
figure, grimly plodding his way alone, and 
to remark sagely, apropos of his hero’s 
opinions, that “usually he was right: but 
when he has been wrong, it has also to be 
admitted that he would have been right if 
a sufficient number of people had taken 
his view.” 

The author wanders on, eulogizing 
fiercely, but awakening little admiration 
for MacDonald. Here in America, we are 
not content to praise a man simply be- 
cause he has been born the son of a Scotch 
peasant and has attained to the highest 
office his country can give. Presumably, 
Mr. MacDonald is an interesting person; 
certainly, he is a significant figure in the 
light of the London Conference. One won- 
ders mildly if he consented to Mr. Tracey 
as his biographer. If so, the Labor Govern- 
ment of England totters. 

S. T. B. 





Stabilizing Prices 


A Tueory oF Soctat Economy. By Prof. 
Gustav Cassel, University of Stock- 
holm. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. $5.00 


ROFESSOR CASSEL presents a de- 

tailed, historical study of economics 
and prices. His main conclusions harmo- 
nize with John Maynard Keyes in “ Mone- 
tary Reform.” They are that progress in 
a community or nation, based on private 
ownership, is determined by the regard 
which its members have for the future in 
their private affairs; that the function of 
money is that of a common measure of 
commodity exchange; that modern com- 
merce and trade in which the transactions 
are settled mostly by checks through 
banks has demonetized gold as a unit of 
value and that gold has become a simple 
commodity, especially as it is subject to 
large fluctuations in output‘ over long 
periods of time. In consequence, the true 
measure of value, or money unit, is a unit 
of commodities balanced with reference 
to each other, but not with reference to 
gold, which is a single commodity, as 
urged by Prof. Irving Fisher. Stability 
of prices and certainty of future purchas- 
ing value of the money unit are of vital 
importance, and under our system of na- 
tional banking and international finance 
“The solution of the problem is to stabi- 
lize prices by fixing the total price of a 
certain quantity of commodities, and that 
the only possible way of doing this is by 
price control through the rate policy of 
the banks.” Professor Cassel also points 
out the danger of destruction, through 
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monetary inflation, of middle-class life 
insurance savings which are contracts of 


future payment of fixed sums of money. 
H. W. Jorpan. 





French Music from an 


American Angle 
By Philip Hale 
Mopern Frencu Music. By Edward 
Burlingame Hill. With eight portraits 
and an autograph score. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $4.00. 


R. HILL was well qualified for the 
appointed task. For many years, 
he has been interested in French music, 
which has beneficially influenced his own 
orchestral pieces. He has met French 
composers of whom he writes, and has 
discussed with them subjects of which he 
treats. Although he is an instructor at 
Harvard University, his Alma Mater, his 
mind is not narrowly pedagogic. If his 
mind is receptive, it is also critical. 

This study of French music since the 
Franco-Prussian War is based on material 
collected for courses of lectures at Har- 
vard and in the Lowell Institute series. 
The book itself must necessarily be, in 
large measure, as far as the biographical 
portion is concerned, a compilation. Mr. 
Hill has frankly acknowledged his :n- 
debtedness, especially to “Octave Séré” 
(Jean Poueigh). The strictly critical por- 
tion of the book, while it will be of more 
interest to the general reader, who will 
hurry over the catalogue of this or that 
Frenchman’s compositions, is not so 
valuable to the student of music as the 
purely biographical. 

A German writer, over a century ago, 
said that next to hearing music, hearing 
talk about it was the most disagreeable 
thing in life. If a critic writes in an enter- 
taining manner and reveals, while he is 
judging others, that he himself is a man of 
parts, one having authority, his opinions 
may outlast the year that gave them birth, 
if only for the literary value. 

Music is a fluid, changing, restless art, 
the expression of a period, a decade, 
except when some work appears that by 
its masterful individuality is accepted as 
the one supreme expression of a universal, 
time-rocking emotion. No two generations 
hear alike; no two persons hear alike. As 
Whitman chanted: “All music is what 
awakes from you when you are reminded 
by the instruments.” The “vulgar and 
tavern” music that aroused in Sir Thomas 
Browne “a deep fit of devotion and a pro- 
found contemplation of the first com- 
poser” only urged the tosspots in the 
tavern to call the louder for more sack. 
As the old story goes: “I like port,” said 
Mr. George Moore to Mr. Andrew Lang. 
“Oh, do you?” said Mr. Lang to Mr. 
Moore; “I much prefer sherry.” 


Mr. Hill, dwelling on the fact that for 


many years the genius of the French was 
busied in the opera house, describes the 
genesis and early years of symphonic and 
chamber music in France. He gives due 
credit to the flippantly abused Saint- 
Saéns and the scantily appreciated Lalo. 
One finds the things that undoubtedly 
should be said, and are certainly expected, 
about César Franck, d’Indy, Fauré, 
Duparc, master of song, Debussy, Ravel, 
and is pleased to note Mr. Hill’s hearty 
admiration for Chabrier, whose influence 
on the ultra-modern French composers 
has been great, though not openly ac- 
knowledged by them. (A few weeks ago 
when Chabrier’s“ L’Education Manquée” 
was performed in Paris, with additions 
by Milhaud, the young lions roared in 
disapproval and declared the operetta, a 
minor work, it is true, “old hat.’’) 

One is surprised that Mr. Hill gives so 
much attention to Dukas, Magnard, 
Sévérac, Roussel, Lili Boulanger, when 
Raoul Laparra receives only four lines, 
Gabriel Dupont only eight. On the other 
hand, it is of advantage to learn so much 
about the extraordinary Erik Satie — we 
first saw his name in a novel by the still 
more extraordinary Sar Peladan — and 
the works of “the Six” (now “ Five’’). 

When a writer criticizes the music of a 
composer, it is a fair question to ask 
whether he has heard the operas, sym- 
phonies, and so forth, or knows them only 
by reading the score. A play is not a play 
until it is on the stage; an opera is not an 
opera until it is in the opera house. Who 
can derive any idea of Verdi’s “Falstaff” 
or Debussy’s “Pelléas et Mélisande” 
from reading the score? “Music must 
sound,” said Mozart. There is this to be 
said about Mr. Hill’s opinions: They are 
not dogmatic; they are not hysterically 
rhapsodical as are those of M. Jacques 
Riviére; there is no deliberate attempt at 
fine and surprising writing. 

For its biographical matter, “Modern 
French Music” has decided worth. It is 
pleasing to know what Mr. Hill thinks 
about this composer and that one after an 
intimate or passing acquaintance. 





Oriental Mystery 


By E. A. Niles 


A PassacE To Inp1a. By E. M. Forster. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.50. 


HE woods are full of problem novels. 

The favorite device of the “impor- 
tant” writer is to set up an insoluble prob- 
lem, confront with it his little lay figures, 
and point proudly to the result — usually 
quite insignificant because accidental — 
as a solution. 

This is no problem novel in-any such 
sense. It is a story of a friendship between 
two intelligent, educated, and sensitive 
men. It professes to solve nothing. But be- 
cause one of these men is English and the 
other a Mohammedan Indian, because the 


scene is India, the enormous and many- 
headed problem of England in India over- 
shadows all. What kind of friendship is 
possible between Anglo-Saxon and Orien- 
tal; what manners of men are they; what 
is the philosophy of the Empire; what the 
attitude of the Anglo-Indians to the na- 
tives, and vice versa; how do these atti- 
tudes react on each other; is the whole 
vast enterprise moving toward some goal; 
what goal, or what catastrophe? The only 
way to attempt an answer is through ex- 
perience; vicarious, perhaps, but the word 
rhymes with precarious. One wants a 
trustworthy proxy. Such a one, I think, 
wrote this book, leaving to his readers the 
privilege of basing on its selected raw ma- 
terial their own answers to the tremen- 
dous questions. 

In a happy phrase, the author once de- 
scribed another writer as standing “at a 
slight angle to the universe.” He referred 
to the poetic angle, but there are more 
angles to the universe than one. Another is 
that leading into minds which many re- 
fuse to take into account, preferring to 
regard their possessors in the mass, objec- 
tively. Forster himself has looked keenly 
along that angle into Indian minds, and at 
India herself with eyes to which is visible 
something of the souls of localities, as 
already witness his previous studies of 
Alexandria. 

For an example of this sense of the 
genius loci, we may accompany him to 
the great rocks called the Marabar Hills, 
“a group of fists and fingers thrust up 
through the soil,” which alone break the 
immense sun-baked flat expanse about 
Chandrapore. In the myriad black air- 
bubble caves deep therein, every sound 
produces the same echo. “Hope, polite- 
ness, the blowing of a nose, the squeak of a 
boot, all produce ‘boum.’ If one had 
spoken vileness in that place, or quoted 
lofty poetry, the comment would have 
been the same — ‘ou-boom.’ Religion ap- 
peared, poor little talkative Christianity, 
and she knew that all its divine words 
from ‘Let there be Light’ to ‘It is fin- 
ished’ only amounted to “boum.’”’ In the 
civil station, a few miles away, the English 
colony was having an amateur perform- 
ance of “Cousin Kate.” 

Abruptly, in the second of the three 
parts, the tale blazes to a shrieking cli- 
max. After “ou-boum,” hysteria; this is 
not mere sensationalism. Elsewhere, the 
reader should be prepared to content him- 
self with fine and thoughtful writing, 
original, compressed; and compact of ob- 
servation, rather than the cinema stand- 
ard of action. There is no flagging in these 
respects, and there are gorgeous pictures 
of Indian scenes and native rites. This is a 
very considerable piece of work. It will not 
please the Indian Civil Service; it would 
not please Hiram Johnson, nor Imperial 
Wizard Evans, because it takes that — to 
them — dangerously impractical angle to 
the universe. But it will be remembered. 
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Consequences of Cheap Money 


NALOGOUS to the tonic effect that 
the rise in wheat and corn prices has 
had in the agricultural community is the 
stimulation and cheerfulness in the se- 
curity markets that have followed the 
cheapening of money rates. Where one 
foreshadows prosperity for the farmer, 
the other holds forth a reasonable promise 
of a definite appreciation of the capi- 
tal of the investor. The latest manifesta- 
tion of the general downward revision in 
rates for bank credit is the reduction in 
the rediscount rate of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York to three per 
cent. This is the lowest rate ever estab- 
lished by a Federal Reserve Bank in 
the ten years since the establishment of 
the system, and, for the first time in his- 
tory, a lower discount rate for bankers’ 
acceptances here than in London. 

Not since the Federal Reserve Board 
recommended an advance in the redis- 
count rate in November, 1919, which, as 
it later transpired, rang down the curtain 
on one of the most dramatic scenes ever 
staged in financial history, — the period 
of brief post-war inflation, — has so much 
public discussion arisen over the policy of 
a Federal Reserve Bank. The public may 
not grasp the significance of the gentle, 
even subtle decline in call-money rates, 
bankers’ acceptances, or commercial pa- 
per quotations from week to week, such as 
the financial community has witnessed for 
severa. months. Such changes are so grad- 
ual and so rarely featured in the news of 
the day, that they pass unnoticed. But 
whether it is due to the semipublic nature 
of the Federal Reserve system, or to the 
political potentialities in Federal Reserve 
policy, or to some other reason, the fact is 
that a change in the rediscount rate comes 
as a mild shock, diverting the attention of 
the public to a financial condition which 
has been in existence for weeks or months. 

In the latest instance, discussion has 
been widespread and criticism frequent. 
Perhaps, this is because three successive 
reductions in the rediscount rate have 
been ordered this year, the rate as re- 
cently as last April being at four and one 
half per cent. London has viewed the mo- 
tive as twofold: first, political, and, sec- 
ondly, as bearing on the’ impending 
United States Treasury refunding opera- 
tions. From Western bankers, outspoken 
criticism is reported. They argue that the 
reduction in the bank rate will encourage 
inflation; that it will not stimluate busi- 
ness; that it will not increase the profits of 
the Federal Reserve Banks, already mea- 
gre, and that no good reason exists for 
cheaper money rates in the East than in 
the West. Possibly, local pride figures in 
the latter argument. So far as the inflation 


By Donald Rea Hanson 


danger goes, that is clearly recognized in 
the East. The best opinion is that the 
germ of inflation does not lie in fertile 
ground. The Government is not increas- 
ing its debt; on the contrary, is reducing 
it. Business men are not borrowing for ex- 
pansion or for carrying large inventories 
of goods; rather, they are pursuing a 
hand-to-mouth policy in their purchasing. 
Moreover, it is felt that the lesson of 1920 
is still sufficiently fresh in mind to prevent 
its repetition, and that Federal Reserve 
Bank officials and other banking leaders 
will take steps promptly to check inflation 
if the menace approaches. On the whole, 
however, criticism has been friendly. 


SIDE from some dear money enthu- 
siasts who favor an attempt by the 
reserve banks at stabilization of rates by 
throwing Government securities owned by 
the banks on the market, the opinion in 
Eastern banking circles is not unfavora- 
ble to the lowering of rediscount rates. To 
be sure, low interest rates for credit have 
forced bankers to pare down expenses and 
give serious thought to the question of in- 
terest allowed on deposit balances. But an 
economic trend is recognized which sooner 
or later will bring its own correctives. The 
attitude may be fatalistic, but, in the long 
run, economic tendencies will assert them- 
selves and attempts to dam the stream 
simply result in a flood when the limit in 
dam construction is reached. 

Usually, under conditions as they exist 
at the moment, the bond market occupies 
the center of the stage. Far from stimu- 
lating a demand for credit for commercial 
purposes, the successive reductions in the 
rediscount rate of the various reserve 
banks this year have been followed by a 
general curtailment of the volume of pa- 
per submitted to the reserve banks for re- 
discount. At the beginning of this year, the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York was 
advancing $219,594,000 to member banks 
representing rediscounts of bills secured 
by Government obligations and all other 
paper. At the moment action was taken to 
reduce the rate to three per cent, this bank 
was rediscounting only $31,720,000. On 
the other hand, at the outset of this year, 
this bank had invested in Government se- 
curities $38,178,000, while early in Au- 
gust these investments had increased to 
$182,354,000. Much the same was true of 
the system as a whole. From total redis- 
counts of $797,883,000 on January 2, the 
amount advanced on this account by the 
twelve banks decreased to $273,638,000 
early in August, when the rate was re- 
duced. At the same time, investments in 
Government obligations rose from $126,- 
694,000 to $535,517,000. Clearly, then, 


t 


reductions in the rate did not induce banks 
to rediscount bills. The figures emphat- 
ically demonstrate that the Federal Re- 
serve Banks sought to keep their funds 
profitably employed by investing in Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

Just as water seeks its own level, idle 
money finds its way into speculation. The 
result has been a substantial appreciation 
in values in the bond market. In fact, 
bonds have advanced to a level regarded 
by some keen judges of conditions as high. 
At least one authority on investments has 
recommended the sale of bonds and the 
purchase of high-grade stocks, and the 
action of the stock market lately more 
than supports the inference that this pol- 
icy is being adopted by investors. What is 
most likely to occur, it would seem, is that 
with the price of capital the lowest in 
years, railroad and public utility cor- 
porations will take advantage of the 
opportunity to undertake important long- 
termed financing, much of which has been 
deferred because of unfavorable condi- 
tions in recent years. Marked stimulation 
in the shape of new investment offerings 
seems entirely within reason. 


ONDITIONS appear to be shaping 
themselves for a loan of upward of 
$100,000,000 to Germany. The first re- 
action to the reduction in the rediscount 
rate in financial circles was that this was 
designed to prepare the ground for foreign 
financing of this nature. Later events may 
corroborate this line of reasoning. Not 
only Germany, but other countries in 
Europe are expected to come to New York 
for large loans before long. Low interest 
rates in this country not only favor the 
borrower to a certain extent, but as for- 
eign securities for the most part will be 
marketed at interest rates unusually at- 
tractive to home investors in the light of 
present relatively high bond prices, the 
indications are that the stimulation of 
new investment offerings will be notable 
from the standpoint of foreign loans. 

If the reduction in interest rates has 
bolstered up the security markets, how- 
ever, and promises a material expansion in 
activity in this field, it has had a no less 
striking effect in another direction. Since 
the decision was reached by the New York 
Reserve Bank directors, sterling exchange 
has bounded upward sharply, selling at 
the highest rate this year. For some time, 
British bankers have been debating 
whether the Bank of England should not 
advance its rate from four to five per cent 
in the hope of restoring the pound sterling 
to its pre-war parity in New York. This 
policy was earnestly advocated by those 

(Continued on page opposite 140) 
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What the World is Doing 


Domestic 


ADMINISTRATION 


The President 
RESIDENT and Mrs. Coo.ipceE, to- 


gether with their son, JouN, are 
spending a part of their vacation with 
Col. Joun Coo.ince, father of the Presi- 
dent, in Plymouth, Vermont. There, on 
the top floor of the house in which he was 
born, since converted into the village 
post office, the President will carry on 
the duties of his office. Since Mr. Coot- 
IDGE became President, Plymouth has 
been a mecca for tourists, a circumstance 
which has kept the elder CooxipcE oc- 
cupied most of his time during summer 
months greeting the curious. Now, with 
the President himself in the little village, 
it assumes even greater importance as 
a center of attention. Meanwhile, the 
report from Washington says that all 
is quiet and there is no news. 


Death of Senator Colt 


United States Senator Le Baron 
Braprorp Cot died on August 18 at 
his home in Bristol, Rhode Island. He 
was in his seventy-ninth year. A distin- 
guished jurist and an eloquent orator, 
Senator Cott had represented Rhode 
Island in the upper legislative branch 
of Congress since 1913. He was a grad- 
uate of Yale University and of the Colum- 
bia Law School. No action has been taken 
by Governor Firynn of Rhode Island 
to fill the vacancy. State election laws 
require that the Governor shall issue 
a writ “forthwith” for a special election 
when a vacancy occurs, but whether the 
November elections will be considered 
sufficient time has not yet appeared. 


Wor tp FLicutT 


The two remaining American flyers 
in the round-the-world flight, Lieut. 
Lowe tt H. Smiru and Lieut. Eric NEL- 
son, suffered a serious setback when 
they attempted to leave Reykjavik, 
Iceland,on August 18. The ’planes, loaded 
with huge supplies of gasoline, refused 
to rise from the water. Repeated efforts 
were made to force them up, and the 
strain resulted in the breaking of the 
spreader bar on Lieutenant Smitn’s 
machine and the splintering of the pro- 
peller on Lieutenant Netson’s. New 
parts are being rushed from the cruiser 
Richmond, and, as soon as repairs are 
made, another attempt will be made. 

The flyers have encountered almost 
insurmountable difficulties in attempting 
the hop from Reykjavik. They were 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


scheduled to go from there to Angmag- 
salik, Greenland, but ice in the harbor 
and the surrounding territory made 
the stop impossible. The alternative is 
a flight of 825 miles — the longest the 
airmen have yet attempted — across the 
snow-encrusted Atlantic to Fredericks- 
dal, Greenland. The length of the flight 
necessitates a heavy supply of gasoline, 
and the flyers contemplate being in the 
air twelve hours at the minimum. Once 
Fredericksdal is safely reached, they 
will proceed to Ivigtut, Greenland, going 





(Underwood &§ Underwood) 
Lieutenant Locatelli, Italian flyer, has 
joined forces with the Americans at 
Reykjavik, Iceland. Lieutenant Smith 
has received permission to allow Locatelli 
to accompany the American flight to 
Fredericksdal 


from there to Pictou Harbor, Labrador, 
their first stop in North America. Lieu- 
tenant WapE, whose ’plane was wrecked 
in the hop to Iceland, will join the flyers 
at Pictou Harbor, where, by order of 
President Coo.mpce, another machine 
has been placed in readiness for him. 

Lieutenant LocaTe.u, the Italian 
airman, who followed the course of the 
American flyers from Brough, England, 
to Reykjavik, called on Lieutenant 
SmitH, August 17, and presented a letter 
from the American Air Attaché of the 
Embassy at Rome, twenty days after 
it was written. Lieutenant SmirH has 
received permission to allow the Italian 
to accompany the American aviators 
on their flight back to Greenland, pro- 
viding his ’plane does not hinder the 
success of the American flight. 

On August 21, the long flight to 


Fredericksdal was successfully accom- 
plished in eleven hours and ten minutes. 


Po.itics 


Republican 


President CooLincE emphasized econ- 
omy in government and tax reform as he 
rose to accept the nomination for Presi- 
dent in Memorial Continental Hall, 
Washington, on August 14. His speech, no 
doubt, stresses the points which he will 
seek to make the major issues of the 
campaign. Chief among these is the policy 
of thrift which he points to rather proudly, 
using it to answer the indictment of his 
party by Joun W. Davis, Democratic 
candidate, on charges of corruption in 
government. “In all my studies of politi- 
cal history,” said President Coo.ipcE, 
“T cannot recall an administration which 
was desirous of a dishonest and corrupt 
government that, for the purpose of 
checking extravagance, ever undertook 
to introduce a budget system, cut down 
taxes, to purge the pay rolls, to make 
enormous reductions in the public debt, 
and to lay firmer foundations for the 
peace of the world.” Mr. Coo.ipcE voices 
the opinion of his party in favor of a pro- 
tective tariff, pointing out that by the 
Fordney-McCumber measure the Gov- 
ernment gains an annual revenue of 
$550,000,000. In regard to foreign policy, 
the nominee says, ‘‘We propose to be- 
come a member of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice.” He favors any 
means which may be found for outlawing 
war. He touched the liquor question only 
in the rather general matter of law en- 
forcement, and the Klan was disregarded. 

With the notification of Gen. CHARLES 
G. Dawes at Evanston, Illinois, August 
19, the campaign may be said to have ac- 
tually begun. Though the actual plans are 
still in abeyance, the Republicans have 
stated their position — one, by the way, 
which with all the parties has come to be 
regarded as far more important than the 
party platform, since it involves the views 
of the candidate himself and does not 
present the stand of the party without 
consideration of its representative. 

General Dawes raised the standard of 
his party beside the Constitution, and 
scored La Fo.tette for his attack on the 
power of the Supreme Court. “This is a 
campaign of brass tacks — not bombast,” 
he said further. The force of his attack was 
leveled, not at the Democratic party, but 
at the insurgent group. 


Democratic 
Both Joun W. Davis and Cuartes W. 
Bryan, presidential and vice presidential 
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candidates, respectively, have been noti- 
fied of their choice by the Democratic 
party, and have answered, laying down 
the principles upon which they will bid for 
the voters’ favor. Mr. Davis led the at- 
tack against the corruption in govern- 
ment which he claims the Republican 
party has condoned, while Governor 
Bryan followed his lead to point out that 
the Republicans were divided against 
themselves, and that their return to 
power would mean a chaotic condition. 
Mr. Davis, in his acceptance speech at 


Clarksburg, West Virginia, August 11, 


blazed the trail which President CooLipcE 
followed. A coincidence, of course; the 
circumstance simply shows how close the 
parties have come on the issues of the 
campaign. Mr. Davis declares for a tariff 
for revenue only; he denounces the Mellon 
Plan as “a device to relieve multimillion- 
aires at the expense of other taxpayers’; 
he urges relief for the farmers, specifically 
promising repeal of the duties which dis- 
criminate against them, and he denounces 
any attempt at curtailment of religious 
liberty. 

Mr. Bryan, in general, follows the 
lines of Mr. Davis’ speech, adding, as his 
own contribution, a criticism of the Mo- 
bilization Day plans, and a longer ar- 
raignment of the Republican party on the 
ground that it has failed to give relief to 
the farmers; Both Mr. Bryan and Mr. 
Davis are against private monopolies in 
restraint of trade. 

The candidates’ utterances make it 
plain that the old party lines are to be 
strictly adhered to in the attack. The 
Democrats favor an entrance into world 
affairs. Mr. Davis announces that the 
League of Nations issue is by no means 
dead, and adds: “We deny the right of 
any man thus to shut the gates of the 
future against us and to write the fatal 
word ‘Never’ across the face of our for- 
eign policy.” 

Mr. Davis will deliver a speech at 
Wheeling, West Virginia, on Labor Day, 
at a meeting held under the auspices of the 
Ohio Valley Trade and Labor Assembly, 
when it is expected that he will expound 
his views on labor. From Wheeling, he 
will invade the Middle West for several 
speeches before crossing the Mississippi to 
enter Mr. Bryan’s territory. He is being 
urged to extend his Western trip to Cali- 

fornia, but, so far, his plans are not 
definitely made. 


Progressive 


Leaders of the La Fotterre-WHEELER 
group are preparing to meet any attack 
which may be made on Senator La Fo.- 
LETTE’S war record, a spot which they 
seem to consider vulnerable. So far as 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and the other 
Northwestern States are concerned, the 
subject is a dead issue, since it has been 
used by opposition candidates with but 
little effect since the war. But since the 





(International) 


Members of the joint executive committee of the Conference for Progressive Political Action 
are going to put a stop to the election of reactionaries. They have just blacklisted twenty-six 
Republican and fourteen Democratic representatives. From left to right: Robert La Follette, 
Fr., Senator Lynn F. Frazier of North Dakota, Basil H. Manly, Mrs. Edward P. Costigan 
of Colorado, Herman L. Ekern, Morris Hilquit, Socialist leader, and William H. Fobnston 


remainder of the country may not be so 
well acquainted with the facts, Progres- 
sive leaders are preparing to point out the 
Senate’s suspension of its expulsion pro- 
ceedings against La Fo.tette as a suffi- 
cient vindication of their candidate. 

An indication of the appeal which the 
insurgent group will make to the agricul- 
tural and labor elements is contained in 
the fact that while the organization has 
no publicity department, a bureau is be- 
ing formed to give out matter to labor 
papers and farm journals. 

Senator WHEELER will probably ac- 
tively open the campaign in Boston dur- 
ing the last week in August, while Senator 
La Fo.tetre will begin the attack early 
in September — perhaps in New York. 


TENNIS 


Heten Witts defended her national 
singles title at Forest Hills by defeating 
Mrs. Mattory, 6-1, 6-3, and with Mrs. 
Haze. Wicutan took the national dou- 
bles championship. Miss Witts played 
with the same brilliance and vigor that 
won her the title last year, and at no time 
was in danger of losing to her skilled and 
more experienced opponent. In the dou- 
bles contest, the Olympic champions first 
met Miss Mary K. Brown and Mrs. S. 
Horace Dup.ey, who have thrice held 
the United States championship. In the 
semifinal round, the former champions 
were defeated 19-7, 6-1. The finals 
matched four Olympic players, with Miss 
ELeanor Goss and Mrs. Marion Jessup 
opposite Miss Witts and Mrs. Wicur- 
MAN. This round resulted in a 6-4, 6-3 
victory for the latter pair. It is interesting 
to note that of the six contestants for the 
doubles title, Miss Witits, Miss Brown, 
and Mrs. Duptey are all Californians. 


Foreign 


ENGLAND 
London Conference 


On August 16, the deliberations of the 
plenipotentiaries at the London Confer- 
ence came to an end with an agreement 
reached on the functioning of the Dawes 
Plan for the economic rehabilitation of 
Germany and, incidentally, for the re- 
mainder of Europe. By it, the Germans 
gain at least a part of their point on the 
evacuation of the Ruhr: Belgium and 
France are to withdraw their troops 
within twelve months, and as an evidence 
of good faith, the two Governments have 
ordered immediate evacuation of the 
towns of Offenburg and Appenweier in the 
province of Baden. But the situation is 
still grave for Germany, and Chancellor 
Marx goes home to face as difficult a 
situation in the Reichstag as presented 
itself to him in London. 

Both French and German Parliaments 
must ratify the agreement and in each 
country the Nationalist group leads the 
opposition. Press comment outside the 
papers controlled by these groups is favor- 
able to the protocol, and it is thought 
that complete indorsement will be given. 

Following the initialing of the final 
draft, the delegates expressed complete 
satisfaction with the work. “We are offer- 
ing the first really negotiated agreement 
since the war,” said Prime Minister Mac- 
Donan, to whom must go a great portion 
of the credit for guiding the conference 
through the extremely troubled waters of 
discussion. “We now see the dawn, and 
we hope to work till daylight is reached,” 
was the comment of Premier HERrI0T. 

By the agreement reached, the German 
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Bank is established to receive reparations 
payments. It will be supervised by a gen- 
eral council, half of whose members will be 
foreigners. The entire plan is based upon 
a loan to Germany of 800,000,000 gold 
marks. The Governments which the dele- 
gates represent are given the responsibil- 
ity of arranging with bankers to float this 
enormous loan. 

The protocol itself is a brief statement 
with four annexes. The first of these is the 
agreement of August 9 between the Repa- 
rations Commission and the German Gov- 
ernment. By it Germany agrees to take 
the necessary measures to promulgate and 
enforce the laws required to carry out the 
Dawes Plan in the form ratified by the 
delegates. If any dispute arises, it shall be 
submitted for arbitration. 

Annex two contains six clauses to be 
added to the agreement named in annex 
one, dealing with the method of arbitra- 
tion, the Transfer Committee to take 
charge of funds to pay for deliveries of 
certain products, and the committee to 
determine the procedure for deliveries in 
kind. Clause four deals with differences of 
opinion between the Transfer Committee 
and the German Government and pro- 
vides for arbitration. Clause five brings 
the United States definitely into world af- 
fairs by providing for a commission of 
experts to deal with disputed points of 
“financial manceuvring.” An arbitral 
tribunal is to be appointed, including a 
citizen of the United States who shall act 
as chairman. 

Annex three is the agreement between 
the Allied Governments and Germany 
relative to putting the Dawes Plan into 
force. It also contains the agreement 
granting amnesty to those convicted of 
acts performed chiefly for political reasons 
from January I1, 1923, to the time the 
plan goes into effect. 

Annex four states that on questions 
relative to reparations an American citi- 
zen is to sit as a full member of the com- 
mission. It also provides that in order to 
secure the loan of 800,000,000 gold marks, 
the signatory Governments guarantee the 
absolute priority of the loan as regards the 
resources of Germany. In case sanctions 
have to be taken, the Governments will 
guard any specific securities pledged to 
the service of the loan. 


Anglo-Soviet Conference 


On August 6, after the English and 
Soviet representatives at the conference 
had deadlocked the day before over the 
question of pre-war debts, Prime Min- 
ister Ramsay MacDonatp stepped in 
to force a settlement. A treaty was 
signed between the two countries on 
August 8. Curiously enough, for the first 
time in England’s history, the document 
did not receive the signature of the King, 
but was signed by Mr. MacDonatp and 
Sir ARTHUR Ponsonsy for “Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland.” This makes it 





(International) 


A novel anchorage. The U.S. naval dirigible “Shenandoah” moored to the mast of the 
U. S. 8S. “ Patoka” at anchor in Narragansett Bay. This is the first time in history that 
such an anchorage has been made 


plain that the treaty and trade agree- 
ment will not be binding on the British 
dominions, and, in fact, the document 
urges the practically autonomous pos- 
sessions to join with the central govern- 
ment in the agreement, but does not 
include them. 

By the treaty, the Russians secure 
a loan from the British Government, 
eighty per cent of which.they assert will 
be spent in England for the purchase 
of machinery, and diplomatic immunity 
for their trade delegation in England. 
Great Britain, on the other hand, is 
assured that the rights of its nationals 
in Russia will be secure so far as private 
property is concerned, and England will 
receive “most-favored nation treat- 
ment.” The question of pre-war debts, 
both English and Russian, is to be settled 
at a future conference. 

The treaty has been rather doubt- 
fully received by the English press. Jour- 
nals favorable to Mr. MacDonatp 
acclaim it as a distinct step forward, but 
Lioyp GeorceE, with the Liberal group, 
is denunciatory. Conservatives feel, also, 
that Great Britain has given much and 
received little in return. The treaty 
must now be ratified by Parliament, 
where it will remain on the table for 
twenty-one days, in all probability de- 
laying the discussion until October. 


Irish Situation 


In a carefully worded speech to the 
Dail, Witt1am CoscrEAvE presented the 
bill for a treaty in confirmation of the 
supplemental act of 1924. The first read- 
ing passed by a vote of sixty-four to ten. 
Aletter from Ramsay MacDona _p, read 
to the Dail by its president, accepted 
the view that the British Government 
was in honor bound to fulfill its obligation 


to the Free State by seeing that the 
boundary commission was established. 

Eamon DE VALERA, in a speech deliv- 
ered at Ennis, where he was arrested a 
year ago, charged His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with an attempt to lead the rest 
of the world into the belief that Irish 
national demands have been granted. 
“That Ireland’s friends abroad, particu- 
larly in America, may not be deceived 
and tempted to relax their efforts in 
Ireland in behalf of real freedom,” he 
said, “I want you to send forth this mes- 
sage from here: ‘The so-called treaty 
imposed upon them by threats and force 
that purports to deny their sovereignty 
and partitions their country is not ac- 
cepted by the Irish people and is not 
regarded, and never will be regarded by 
them, as binding either on their honor 
or conscience.’ ” 

The nationalist leader, JosepH DeEvuin, 
addressed a meeting at Dundalk, and 
urged that internal disputes growing 
out of the boundary issues be forgotten, 
so that the greater problems of Ireland, 
as a whole, might be met by a united 
people. “Whilst differences are dividing 
them, they are losing sight of the great 
needs of the nation,” he said. “Ireland 
is too small for fantastic boundary makers. 
The bonds which are drawing north and 
south together will prove too strong for 
bigots and reactionaries.” 


Disorders in Egypt 


A battalion of British troops has been 
sent to join the garrison in the Sudan 
as a result of the recent disturbances at 
Khartum and Atbara. The British Gov- 
ernment has announced that it will assume 
the responsibility of preserving order, 
and will take any steps necessary to the 
public security. Some nineteen casualties 
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were inflicted upon the Egyptian soldiers 
in reply to an attack with bricks, and the 
trouble is viewed with grave concern 
in England. Field Marshal ALLENBY 
has cut short his leave to return at once, 
while British warships and airplanes are 
being held in readiness. It is expected 
that political aspects will affect the Lon- 
don mission of Sarp Zac.out Pasua, the 
Egyptian Premier. Since the agreement 
of 1899, which formed the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, there has been resent- 
ment of British authority in government, 
characterized in the years following the 
war by a strong anti-British feeling. 
Egypt is eager to absorb the Sudan in 
order to secure control over the upper 
reaches of the Nile, the source of her es- 
sential water supply. The British point 
out that several hundreds of miles of 
desert waste separate Egypt from the 
Sudan and are unwilling to pass the re- 
sponsibility of government to a power 
which has demonstrated incapacity for 
domestic rule. The recent uprisings, col- 
ored with Egyptian influence, may not be 
taken as native expression of choice of 
sovereignty. The Sudanese are racially 
distinct from the Egyptians, being a mix- 
ture of Arab and Nubian strains. Mis- 
management under native rulers has made 
the participation of English officials, par- 
ticularly in financial matters, of benefit to 
the region, and it is to this outside interest 
that the Sudan owes most of its recent 
progress and prosperity. British interven- 
tion and the mention of Khartum is 
reminiscent of Earl KircHEner’s Nile 
expedition for the relief of Gen. 
“CHINESE” Gorpon in 1884. The present 
town was laid out in 1908 by General 
KITCHENER. 


ITALY 
The Matteotti Affair 


The agitation resulting from the disap- 
pearance and supposed assassination of 
Giacomo Martreotti on June 12 was 
brought to a gruesome climax on August 
16 when a body believed to be that of the 
missing Socialist deputy was found in a 
wood near Scrofano. The body was sub- 
sequently identified by a dentist as that of 
Martreorti from fillings in the mouth. 
Complications arising from his disappear- 
ance two months ago had seriously weak- 
ened the position of Musso.ini and 
brought strong feeling against the Fas- 
cisti, who were charged with his murder. 
It was claimed that Deputy Marreorti 
held evidence incriminating leaders of the 
Fascist party, including Apo Finzi, the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs. Ar- 
rests of prominent members of the party 
served to quiet the most pointed attacks 
from the opposition, but did not retrieve 


the full confidence of the people. 


Emigration 


On August 17, Premier Mussou1n1, 
through his chief of Cabinet, Marquis 


Pautuccio, made public an expression of 
the views of the Italian Government on 
the immigration policy of the United 
States. While disclaiming any wish to dis- 
cuss the internal affairs of another state, 
the Premier hoped for initiative on the 
part of the American Government which 
might lead to a mutual study and discus- 
sion of the interests of the two countries. 
“If the United States Government,” his 
statement says, “desires to modify its 
legislation in order to make sure that for- 
eign workmen arriving at American ports 
already have been carefully chosen and 
selected, the Italian Government has the 
means, as it has the desire, to conform to 
this criterion, always with the understand- 
ing that the choice and selection of Italian 
emigrants will be exercised by function- 
aries of the Italian state, without inter- 
ference from foreign representatives.” 





(Underwood tf Underwood) 

Supporters of Edouard Herriot staged a 

huge “spontaneous” ovation upon the 

Premier’s return from the London Confer- 

ence. “We now see the dawn,” he said, 

“and we hope to work till daylight is 
reached” 


Russia 
Negotiations with Fapan 


Impending deadlock and long parley 
between representatives of Soviet Russia 
and Japan are seen in the refusal of the 
Soviet to accept the terms proposed by 
the Japanese regarding Sakhalin. Sakha- 
lin is a long, mountainous island off the 
east coast of Siberia, and is a continuation 
of the submarine range which rises above 
the Pacific to form the Empire of Japan 
to the south. It was a Chinese territory 
until the Nineteenth Century, when it 
was annexed by the Japanese, who ceded 
it to Russia in 1875 in exchange for some 
of the southern Kurile Islands.. The Rus- 
sians established a colony of convicts and 
exiles, who worked the coal deposits and 
forest growths until 1905, when the island 





was again seized by Japan. The Treaty of 
Portsmouth allotted the southern portion, 
with an area considerably greater than 
that of the State of Maryland, to the 
Japanese. 

The present contention arises over the 
extent of concessions which the Soviet 
must award to Japan as a “recompense” 
for the evacuation by Japanese troops of 
the northern, or Russian, half. Among de- 
mands which have been reported are: 
wholesale privileges in mineral and oil 
exploitation; release from the restrictions 
imposed by the Soviet Foreign Trade 
Monopoly Bureau; the right to establish 
facilities for shipping, communication, 
and railroad transportation, free from all 
tax except a small payment in kind for 
exports of oil and coal. 

The Russians decline to treat with 
Japan except on an equal footing with 
other foreign nations, and maintain that 
concessions such as are asked would in 
effect be a transfer of sovereignty. The 
Japanese are actuated by their need for 
coal and petroleum products, and the 
scarcity of such materials in their own 
holdings. Russia is more concerned with 
the political principles. 


Terms with Mexico 


A dispatch from Moscow, dated August 
13, states that full diplomatic relations 
between Mexico and the U. S. S. R. 
(United Socialist Soviet Republics) have 
been resumed as the result of recent nego- 
tiations carried on by representatives of 
the two countries in Berlin. Envoys have 
been appointed from each country to the 
other’s capital. 


SPAIN 
Affairs in Morocco 


Attacks by Moroccan rebels on a sup- 
ply column of the Spanish forces resulted 
in slight casualties for both sides. The re- 
belling tribesmen .have commenced an 
offensive against the Spanish troops in the 
town of Loma Verde, and have succeeded 
in occupying advantageous ground cover- 
ing the Spanish positions. A Spanish force 
has been concentrated at Querdani in the 
eastern zone, and will advance toward 
Afrau, where they will take up action 
against enemy forces established along 
the coast road. In the western zone, a 
rebel body of two hundred holds the town 
of Xeruta. General SERRANO is to assume 
command of Spanish forces in the Uadlau 
region, and he will probably have the 
support of native tribes friendly to Spain. 


Political Situation 


Reports from Madrid indicate serious 
developments in the affairs of the Govern- 
ment, with possibility of abdication by 
King Atronso, and a change from the 
dictatorship under Premier Primo DE 
Rivera to a constitutional Government. 
The King has hurried back to Madrid to 


maintain his position. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Mr. Boyd Replies 


New York. 
To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

That Mr. Seldes should accuse me of 
ignorance because I know French is 
natural. How otherwise could my knowl- 
edge of that language be distinguished 
from his? He says that he uses the word 
“Charlot” to describe Chaplin, not “the 
artist or the human being,” but “the 
image on the screen.” That is precisely 
what I referred to as the “arcane con- 
notations” of the word, for it means, 
nevertheless, “Charlie,” and nothing else 
but “Charlie.” If Mr. Seldes used his 
intelligence as frequently as his French, 
he would know that in the early days of 
American movies in Europe, Chaplin as an 
actor was unknown. What we saw was a 
grotesque character whom we called 
“Charlie” in Great Britain and Ireland, 
and whom the French very naturally 
called “Charlot.” Mr. Seldes may envelop 
this plain fact in as much esthetic bun- 
combe as he pleases, but being more 
familiar both with the facts of Chaplin’s 
rise to fame and popularity in Europe and 
with French — I shall continue to refer to 
the “arcane connotations” of his use of 
“Charlot.” 

I shall also continue to repeat that the 
implication of the word “lively”.in the 
title of “The Seven Lively Arts” is that 
the other arts are not lively. If they are, 
why did Mr. Seldes drag in this adjective? 
Can it be that he has as little feeling for 
the English language as for French? 
Judging from his abuse of both, I begin to 
suspect that to be the case. Hence, no 
doubt, his preference for impudent asser- 
tion rather than intelligent discussion. 

Yours truly, 
Ernest Boyp. 





The Japanese Situation 


Tokyo, Fapan. 
To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT: 


Dear Sir, — 

You may be interested in some of the re- 
cent developments in the American situa- 
tion here. Both Houses of the Imperial Diet 
have adopted resolutions condemning the 
action of the American Congress in the 
“anti-Japanese” clauses of the immigra- 
tion bill. Baron Sakatani, whose publicity 
has been won chiefly by heated attacks 
upon our “money-mad, insincere, and 
predatory” Government, surpassed his 
own invective for a few tens of minutes. 
The excitement was of short duration, 
and the Diet soon proceeded to other sub- 
jects. Officially, the matter was allowed to 
rest. 


Not so among the people; public re- 
sentment, aroused by the press, was bit- 
ter. Great preparations were made by 
bodies of students all over Tokyo for the 
“no sake” day, July first. Officially desig- 
nated as a “no liquor” day, it was known 
far and wide as one of national humilia- 
tion and shame. The Tokyo Municipal 
Government advertised the meetings to 
be held, and lent its support to the 
scheme. The earlier demonstrations were 
mild successes. In Uyeno and Shiba 
Parks, students harangued huge crowds 
on the insult sustained by the nation. 
Motor cars flashed around the streets, 
carrying banners proposing a boycott of 
American goods, and also burlesquing 
prohibition. 

Until two o’clock, the younger element 
in the city was having a splendid time. 
Then the news of the theft of the Ameri- 
can flag from the grounds of the Embassy 
in Akasaka Street began to seep through 
the crowds. The police wasted no time in 
breaking up all of the meetings, and the 
leaders were gently admonished that 
there had been about enough of all that 
for the time. Quickly sobered, the crowds 
dispersed, and by four o’clock, Tokyo was 
as quiet as an empty church. The evening 
demonstrations were hurriedly called off 
— “the demonstrators had so exhausted 
themselves in the morning,” as it was 
casually reported in the papers on July 
second. 

Meanwhile, the Imperial Diet, in full 
session, had received the news of the 
theft. The Cabinet convened at once to 
discuss the situation, which looked ex- 
tremely unpleasant from the outside, and 
from the inside, too, where there must 
have been disturbing consciousness of 
carelessly-lent Government approval of 
the day’s jamboree. When the American 
Chargé d’Affaires, Mr. Caffrey, called on 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs at four 
o’clock, it was to receive an absolute as- 
surance of the dismay which the Govern- 
ment had experienced when the act of “a 
lunatic” had brought the proceedings to 
such an unfortunate conclusion. At seven, 
Baron Shidehara called on Mr. Caffrey to 
present the formal apology of His Impe- 
rial Japanese Majesty’s Government to 
the United States. 

As far as one may judge from super- 
ficial indications, the very best thing that 
could have happened to improve the rela- 
tions between Japan and America was the 
theft of the American flag on July first. 
The Japanese have achieved an emotional 
discipline which forbids expression of the 
sentiments causal to the incident. The 
newspapers have turned their attention 
to home affairs, frenzied. orators have 
stepped down from soap boxes, and the 
streets of the capital are no longer littered 
with anti-American handbills. 

Actually, the issue is controlled, not 
killed. The delicacy of the situation lies in 
the national, rather than in the racial, 


feeling of the people. Japan and the Jap- 
anese are one and indivisible. Scratch 
Japan’s back and you find sixty million 
Japanese underneath. If Japan as a na- 
tion is rebuffed and injured, it is the peo- 
ple who are wounded. The present aspect 
results from expediency rather than from 
sincerity. The truth is that the Japanese 
are hurt, stunned. They have been in- 
sulted by an old friend; a trying friend, it 
is true, but one whom they were coming to 
admire and love. 

A boycott against American goods is 
impracticable. Chambers of commerce are 
strong in denunciation against it. War is 
impossible, although not unthinkable. 
The deep resentment of a whole nation is 
hard to control, once the necessity for its 
control has been removed. The people are 
willing to bear the insult because there is 
no opportunity for immediate retaliation. 
Official Japan has forgiven, and smiled, 
but the Japanese people do not soon for- 
get, and they are an unsmiling race, at 
best. 

Yours very truly, 
H. C. Hucains. 





Among Our Contributors 


William L. Chenery, who contributes 
the first of a series of articles on monopo- 
lies to this issue, has been an editorial 
writer on Chicago, Denver, and New 
York newspapers. Formerly, associate 
editor of the New York Glode and editor 
in chief of the New York Telegram and 
Mail, he is at present contributing special 
articles and editorials to the New York 
Times, acting at the same time as associ- 
ate editor of the Survey. 

Capt. Percy Redfern Creed, formerly 
an officer in the British Army, is a well- 
known English writer on sporting topics, 
and a leading authority on polo. Besides 
being a correspondent of the London 
Daily Mail and London Times, he con- 
tributes frequent articles to American 
publications. 

Philip J. Baker is known to INnpDE- 
PENDENT readers through the first of his 
articles on the Olympics which appeared 
in the August 16 issue. Mr. Baker, who is 
a fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
has, since 1914, been assistant principal 
of Ruskin College, Oxford. 

A financial page by Donald Rea 
Hanson will be a regular feature of THE 
INDEPENDENT, alternating with Arthur 
Pound’s industrial digest which began in 
the August 16 issue. Mr. Hanson has been 
for the past seven years financial editor of 
the Boston Transcript, where his com- 
ments on situations in the money world 
have awakened considerable interest. A 
graduate of Harvard, he has directed his 
studies along strictly economic lines, and 
speaks with an authority which will make 
his comments particularly valuable to 
INDEPENDENT readers. 
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Monopolies of 1924 


(Continued from page 120) 


Before the corporation was formed, the 
prices of iron and steel varied so widely 
that it used to be said that steel was either 
a prince or a pauper. The elder J. P. 
Morgan determined to stabilize the indus- 
try and control prices, and so brought 
together under one ownership companies 
which previously had been competitors. 

The great period of monopolistic trusts 
came during Theodore Roosevelt’s first 
years in the White House. Between 1900 
and 1903, as Prof. Eliot Jones recalls 
in his “The Trust Problem in the United 
States,” the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, the American Can Company, the 
International Harvester Company, the 
Corn Products Company, and the Inter- 
national Nickel Company were organized. 
Numerous important reorganizations oc- 
curred at the same time, among them the 
mergers of the tobacco interests and the 
formation of the National Packing Com- 
pany. Curiously, a bicycle trust was 
created at this time, just, incidentally, as 
the bicycle was losing its vogue in favor of 
the automobile. , 

Simultaneously, another and, on strict 
legal grounds, less questionable form of 
monopoly began to grow. That was based 
upon pooling patents. This type of control 
has been found especially useful in the 
electrical industry, and more recently in 
that large division of the industry devoted 
to the manufacture of radio instruments. 
The Federal Trade Commission has lately 
made an investigation of the radio field 
at the request of Congress. Ironically 
enough, however, the monopolistic fea- 
tures of this business are wholly based on 
the patents granted under the laws of 
Congress. 


URING the last five years, control 
over prices had been rendered effec- 
tive in a few cases through the new trade 
associations. Individual manufacturers 
who retain their separate establishments 
have thus enjoyed the advantages sought 
by an earlier generation through pools, 
trustees, and holding companies. The les- 
son learned during the war was a subtle 
one. Today, many producers have dis- 
covered that membership inan association, 
seemingly created only for purposes of 
philanthropy and actually having many 
desirable features, may yield a monopolis- 
tic power over selling prices. This is not to 
indict all trade associations: in many 
respects, they may serve admirable pur- 
poses, and they have been legalized both 
by the rules of the Department of Justice 
and by the Department of Commerce. 
The trade association, however, has been 
demonstrated to be a vehicle through 
which prices may be fixed and the bene- 
fits of monopoly obtained. 
In recent modifications of the antitrust 
laws, Congress has expressly sanctioned 


monopoly for the purpose of price fixing 
so long as it is practiced by codperative 
agricultural associations. Labor, too, by 
being classed as not a commodity has 
possibly been put outside the scope of the 
antitrust laws, although the pertinent 
decisions of the Supreme Court call into 
question the value of the exemption 
granted the trade-unions. Such monopo- 
lies, however, are not the objects of 
attack by any of the presidential candi- 
dates in this autumn’s campaign, even 
though their potentialities are worthy of 
serious consideration. 

The present is thus an especially appro- 
priate time at which to take a reckoning 
of the actual developments in this field 
made famous by the “trusts” both be- 
cause of recent changes and because of 
lately developed hostility toward the 
movement. The earlier dissolutions of the 
oil and tobacco companies are sufficiently 
matters of history to make it practicable 
to assess the effects of the orders of the 
United States Supreme Court in their 
cases. The packers have felt the reins 
drawn by a Federal court and by the new 
system of inspection intrusted to the 
Department of Agriculture. The United 
States Steel Corporation has survived the 
courts only to witness the growth of 
powerful competitors. Has the net result 
of this integration of business for the pur- 
pose of securing a monopolistic control of 
prices been good or bad? Has it increased 
the material well-being of the American 
people? Has it stifled human liberty? 
These are some of the questions for which 
answers will be sought in the develop- 
ment of specific “trusts” and other 
varieties of monopoly. The findings will 
be reported in subsequent articles. 





Consequences of Cheap 
Money 
(Continued from page 135) 


of the Walter Leaf school, but Reginald 
McKenna, former Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, opposed it, and the followers of 
the chairman of the Westminster bank 
were not successful in their efforts, direc- 
tors of the Bank of England electing to 
hold the rate at its former figure of four 
per cent. Curiously, the New York Re- 
serve Bank directors have indirectly fur- 
thered the aims of the followers of Walter 
Leaf. A reduction in the rediscount rate 
here has widened the spread between 
rates in London and New York to a full 
one per cent, and the effect is substan- 
tially the same,as if the rate in London 
had been advanced. From an academic 
standpoint, at least, the rediscount policy 
here seems likely to offer an interesting 
demonstration of the theories of these two 
British authorities in the near future, and 
at the moment, conditions appear to be 
favoring strongly a further advance in the 
pound sterling toward parity. 


THE RUMFORD PRESS 


CONCORD 


Do You Obey the 
Volstead Act? 


(Continued from page 118) 


society called upon us for the imposition 
of certain regulations for the good of all, 
we have directly or indirectly accepted 
such laws, and are bound by them. Self- 
imposed, we are quite unable to follow 
the finespun theories about “personal 
liberty” of gentlemen whose erudition 
and prominence are not to be denied, yet 
whose philosophic circumvention seems 
only to have brought them to the precise 
position of Sancho Panza, whose long- 
ago platform for the government of his 
earldom was: “. . . I should be as much 
king of my own dominion as any other 
king; and being so, I would do what I 
pleased; and, doing what I pleased, I 
should have my will; and, having my 
will, I should be contented; and, being 
content, there is no more to be desired; 
and when there is no more to desire, 
there’s an end of it.” 

No; with my beliefs, I may not pick 
and choose the particular laws it pleases 
me to obey, defying others. And the atti- 
tude of gentlemen in prominent place, 
who presumably claim for themselves 
a status of desirability as loyal citizens, 
with some mysterious right of optional 
obedience, I simply do not understand. 
Happily, it is not my business to under- 


stand them. It is my business to obey 


the law. 
ArTHUR W. Emerson. 


Brief Book Notes 


THE Op Firm. By F. Morton Howard. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 
The humorous adventures of ’Orace 
Dobb and his friends on the good ship 
Fane Gladys. 

PereR Was Marriep. By Granville 
Street. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.00. A clergyman’s adventures 
in the pursuit of freedom. 


La Dame De SainTE Herning. By Grace 
King. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.25. A tale of the founding of New 
Orleans. 

Gavin Dovuctas, By John Sillars. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. $2.00. A tale of 
adventure. 

Cuess Srep By Step. By Frank J. Mar- 
shall and J. C. H. Macbeth. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50. Chess funda- 
mentals by two experts. 

WHEN THE Court Takes A Recess. By 
William McAdoo. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.00. A city judge 
writes on topics of current interest as 
seen from the court room. 

Wisps or Wiprire. By F. W. Boreham. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. $1.75. 
Essays on spiritual subjects. 








The Independent 


A Journal of Free Opinion 


Announces for September 27 


A Special Fall Book Number 


This Issue will contain 


Bashka . . j we ee - « By Maxim Gorki 


Pages from the di 


ary of the famous Russian author. 


Post-War Fiction in England a a a a By Alec Waugh 
One of the younger British authors discusses his contemporaries. 


Recent Developments in Literary France... By Lewis Galantiére 


A résumé of the outstanding French books of the year by a well- 
known critic. 


Distinguished Realities . . . . . . =. +. By Vance Palmer 
An Australian develops the poetic equation in literary realism. 


The Season’s Best Books ee ae ee By Ernest Boyd 


The Inspirations of Joseph Conrad 
Farflung scenes in odd corners of the world where the novelist found 
his backgrounds. A literary journey in pictures. 


Reviews of the new fall books 








@ With this issue, THE INDEPENDENT will once again become a weekly 
magazine. In addition to the section devoted to bookish matters, it will 
contain: the first of a series of monthly letters from J. St. Loe Strachey, 
editor of the London Spectator, a cartoon by F. P. Collier of the Boston Herald, 
articles on the presidential campaign, and other regular features. 
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